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Editorial. 


UR hearts are with yours, American mothers,” 


wrote Mme. Joffre, wife of the Marshal, ‘“‘in 

this day set apart to consecrate motherly love 

and this name of mother, which, together with 
that of father, is the most beautiful and holy after the 
name of God.” Last Sunday, Mothers’ Day, every 
soldier and sailor overseas who has a mother wrote to 
her, according to the expectation of the Nation. What 
treasures of devotion were thus bestowed. upon the 
motherhood of America no man can even dream of. ‘The 
messages themselves were but a symbol. Back of the 
words was the thought, and back of the thought the 
affection, and back of the affection the great primal 
reality around which are gathered all the beauty and 
mystery and inspiration of religion. Life centres in 
parenthood, source of all, comforter, sustainer, revealer 
of love, the great gift of God to man. ‘The half-million 
letters and more were expressions of this dear fact. ‘The 
mothers themselves were well represented in the word 
of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt: “Four sons in the fighting 
line are my epistle, written on the heart and read of all 
men.” 


HETHER we are at war with the German people or 

only with the German Government is a question 

of fact, not of charity, good-will, or preference. Mr. 
Taft reiterates the statement that it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that we are not at war with the German people. 
In this he is not really at issue with the President, who 
expressed our wish not to have the German people think 
that we intend injury to them, and our purpose to oppose 
the German Government in the interest of the people of 
Germany. ‘The President held out to the people of Ger- 
many an opportunity which it has become quite clear 
that they do not accept. He could not now say as a fact 
what he formerly stated more as a hope than a conclusion. 
The German people are undoubtedly united at the pres- 
ent time, and there is every indication that, from the 
Kaiser down to the latest boy called to service and to 
the last man, woman, and child in the Empire, the 
German people are fighting us. We shall have to make 
up our minds to the fact, whatever our own animus. We 
have got the German people to overcome, and the war 
will not be over till they are either overcome or abandon 
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their present purpose. ‘Terrible as this fact is, nothing 
is gained by diluting it. What we have to do is not to 
minimize the reality, but to contemplate the end for which 
we face it. If there was ever a crusade, ours is one; if 
ever chivalry animated men, it is the soul of our action; 
and if ever lives brought deliverance, mercy, the right 
to live, and the possibilities of the progress of mankind, 
the lives now being given are for these things. The 
people of Germany are harnessed to a ruthless chariot; 
they, and all their sympathizers, as well as it, must be 
met with the force they invoke. We are, as never before, 
the United States. 


HE man who comes nearest to annoying his religious 
neighbors is the broad-minded minister who is 
querulous about the sectarian narrowness of the churches. 
‘The best evidence that he is not ready for church union, 
of which he speaks so assuredly, is his ill-temper. The 
only sure way to union or unity is unflagging love and 
good-will. The second best evidence is that he does not 
understand human nature. The limitations and preju- 
dices of various church people are facts, and they cannot 
by a bit of forceful oratory or cogent writing be swept 
away. ‘The average of thoughtful intelligence is not 
high. One must be patient. A third consideration which 
makes his position untenable is that he himself belongs 
to a party, a sect, if one pleases, even though one call it 
by the broad name, Liberal. Some people do not like 
liberalism in anything,—in religion or in politics. It is 
a pity, from our view. But we are speaking of facts. 
There is enough of achievement in hard and narrow de- 
nominations to make certain types of people prefer them 
to what they consider a hazardous launching upon a sea 
where each one must be his own pilot. 


IR OLIVER LODGE will find many persons who 

agree with him that war as it is now conducted is “‘a 
dull and dirty business, and the accessories of its or- 
ganization are much more closely related to the discipline 
associated with convict labor than ever before.”’ An 
honest visitor to any cantonment will see the drab and 
flat routine of the soldier’s life. More than one man has 
said there is not a notable sign of relief in the view. 
But we do more than see with our eyes; we are constrained 
by facts that have little external showing. When we 
use discernment the camp is glorified. No one denies 
that our brothers and sons are descending to the pit, 
suffering only as good soldiers of Christ must suffer, in 
order to ascend and bring with them in our behalf and the 
world’s the thing which must be bought as it has been 
bought over and over again at the great price of bodily 
pain, hardship, and death. It is the tragical way against 
a sinful world. ‘This strife must be; but, thank God, 
“‘the base of the warrior spirit,’’ hate, is not ours, even as 
the shrinking from the task is far from us. We take 
our stand, even to the utmost. ‘‘The typical pacifist,” 
says Sir Oliver, ‘was Pilate.” 


Slew experts tell us that the reason why children, boys 
from the mountains, colored people coming from 
country to city life, Indians who have always lived in the 
open, all go down before tuberculosis like grain before 
the scythe is that they have never had it and most other 
people have. Ninety per cent. of the population have 
at some. time had a touch of the disease, and the “‘anti- 
bodies” thus developed, which in most cases stopped the 
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$ ’ a 
drive.and made successful counter-attack and dug them- 
selves in for our safety, make us partly immune. When 
the bug gets active it does not have the galloping progress 
with us that it does with those who have never struggled 
against it. This ctirious fact has long been known in 
other struggles,—in moral struggles. Innocence is not 
a good protection against sin. Temptation is not an 
evil to wish never to-have. No experience in life, no 
observation of its evils, no tilts with adversaries, no 
knowledge of sin,—these immunities are not fortunate. 
‘Those who have enjoyed them go down under sudden 
onset of evil. We imply no vicious, insidious doctrine as 


to sowing wild oats in saying that not to know wild oats 


when we see them, and letting them sow themselves 
because of our ignorance, is also harmful. Ignorance is 
a very delicate bliss, and those who cherish it will get 
severe forms of illness. It will go hard with them when 
they catch slight distempers. Children’s diseases were 
once plagues which swept away populations. ‘They are 
no longer dangerous, because so many people have had 
them. 


(NITARIAN ministers, just because they rise above 
quibbles and trivial differences in religious belief, 
are, more than other churchmen, ministers to their com- 
munities and theologians at large. There come to the 
editor’s desk continually newspaper clippings from our 
clergymen which show the extraordinary opportunity 
they have with the populace. No one can compute this 
extra-ecclesiastical ministry. One reads, for example, 
in the Worcester (Mass.) Post, of an influential layman, 
a lawyer, who is in sore distress and ready to give up his 
religion on account of the inexplicable “‘permission by 
God of the war.” Rev. James W. Macdonald reaches out 
to him with a clear-headed, reverent letter, and makes it 
plain that what the man needs is a true instead of a false 
idea of God, who, far from consenting to the war, is travail- 
ing in order that men may yield to his spirit within their 
souls. In his spirit we resist the German autocracy, and 
by victory over it come nearer to the banishment of war 
and the establishment of good-will and universal brother- 
hood. 


LADY of literary fluency if not of persuasiveness 

writes about ‘‘the new death.’’ ‘This refers, of 
course, to the large numbers of soldiers and sailors who 
have passed and the poignancy of it all, and the 
significance of their constant influence upon their 
friends and kin. ‘This essay is dressed in the bright 
light of revelation, but the illuminant is artificial. Any 
well-trained church member, which the author palpably 
is not, will smile at the discoveries of what people 
are finding out for the first time in history! ‘They will 
also demur, we imagine, at this: “Every-day men and 
women are not looking to their former teachers, the 
scientist and the theologian, for light upon death. In 
the urgency of grief we turn instinctively to more authori- 
tative solace than either of these promises. . . . In the 
immense desolations of grief to-day, each person must 
find his own answer to the supreme question.” Pastors 
know better. ‘They have never been so busy. In their 
visitations to the desolate and glorious homes where 
immortality is, where mothers and fathers and sisters and 
brothers are transfigured with a holy calm and joy, they 
have found themselves bearers of wonderful ministries. 
Our editors and writers,—if they were religious men in 
every case-with common sense and constructive purpose! 
They do much harm. _ : 
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The New Memorial Day. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A Proclamation, 


Whereas, The Congress of the United States, on 
the second day of April last, passed the following 
resolution :— 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring), That it being a duty peculiarly 


incumbent in a time of war humbly and devoutly to’ 


acknowledge our dependence on Almighty God and to 
implore His aid and protection, the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, respectfully re- 
quested to commend a day of public humiliation, 
prayer, and fasting, to be observed by the people of the 
United States with religious solemnity-and the offering 
of fervent supplications to Almighty God for the safety 
and welfare of our cause, his blessings on our arms, 
and a speedy restoration of an honorable and lasting 
peace to the nations of the earth”’; 


_ And whereas, It has always been the reverent 
habit of the people of the United States to turn in 
humble appeal to Almighty God for His guidance in 
the affairs of their common life; ~ 


Nom, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby proclaim 
Thursday, the thirtieth of May, a day already freighted 
with sacred and stimulating memories, a day of public 
humiliation, prayer, and fasting, and do exhort my 


fellow-citizens of all faiths and creeds to assemble on 
that day in their several places of worship and there, 
as well as in their homes, to pray Almighty God that 
He may forgive our sins and shortcomings as a people 
and purify our hearts to see and love the truth, to accept 
and defend all things that are just and right, and to © 
purpose only those righteous acts and judgments 
which are in conformity with His will; beseeching Him 
that He will give victory to our armies as they fight 
for freedom, wisdom to those who take counsel on our 
behalf in’ these days of dark struggle and perplexity, 
and steadfastness to our people to make sacrifice to the 
utmost in support of what is just and true, bringing us 
at last the peace in which men’s hearts can be at rest 
because it is founded iipon mercy, justice, and good-will. 


Iu witness mherenf I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia this eleventh day 
of May, in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighteen, and of the independence of the United States 
the one hundred and forty-second. 


. WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President, 
ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 


The Editor and the Truth. 


Pisses KIRSOPP LAKH remarked in a sermon last 


Sunday that he asked an editor why he did not tell 

the people the truth about the war. The editor 
replied that it was not his business to tell the truth. 
There was brutal frankness. We commend it to our 
readers as representative of the attitude of many pub- 
lishers not only in time of war but—what is more griev- 
ous—in time of peace. Another man, a mature, learned 
teacher of our denomination, said in private with burning 
indignation that he has stopped reading the papers for 
he does not believe them at all. He is more than half 
right. But the tyranny of the printed page is such that 
not one person in a thousand questions what he reads. 
He will differ with a clergyman who preaches with the 
solemn sense of responsibility to God and man, and 
turn next morning to a daily journal largely dictated by 
partisanship, advertising, timidity, and downright per- 
fidy and accept its pages for verity. There is a non- 
chalant disclaimer to this by many persons who say you 
‘cannot believe what you read, but they do believe it just, 
the same. 

While we wait with anxiety in the conduct of the war 
for good news, which we might have in abundance if 
the editors thought it paid to publish it,—and it would, 
more’s the pity for their stupidity,—what do we get? 
Exactly what they say we want, and what they have 
given us with our cheap and easy tolerance. They feat- 
ure every day, from the most saffron to the most re- 

_spectable of them, in different degrees, what some one 
has called a man-hunt. They give us a show, by means 
of pursuing a victim. Once it was the Secretary of the 
Navy; then the Secretary of the Army; last week it 
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was Lloyd George, and, in a minor key though with 
emboldened headlines, Gutzon Borglum. This week, 
mark well, it will be somebody else. Always a show. 

Here and there is an admirable exception. David Law- 
rence, for example, though he does seem apologist for the 
Administration at times, is always dignified, constructive, 
good-tempered, discriminating, and eager to give what 
will rightly hearten us with our almost crushing burden. 
But generally the lies, the evasions, the distortions, the 
omissions, the ignorances, the calculations which fill 
many of the newspapers of the land are amazing. ‘They 
are devoured with what unconscionable effect upon our 
intelligence and morale no one can measure. 

The contention that the press is performing a solemn 
duty by its criticism some people accept as pure truth. 
Any one should know that much criticism is made up 
beforehand not with regard for public welfare but out 
of a desire to make a sensation. ‘The distinction is easily 
made between good and bad. When one reads his paper 
with a supine and childish credulity, one comes to accept 
not only the alleged news but also the editor’s explanation 
of his virtuous, discerning, and patriotic position. 

In Heaven’s name will we not cease bowing the knee to 
the Fourth Estate? We give it more than obeisance. 
We are under its thrall. To this deplorable condition 
we are brought for plain reasons. One of them is this: 
Men who are most in print are public persons. Most of 
them depend upon favorable publicity for their success. - 
They would no more offend the press than they would 
cut off their right arm. One reads and believes their 
praise of newspapers. The fawning sickens. To tell 
the truth would be, according to their standard, to bite 
the hand that feeds them. However, few people are 
dependent as public men are dependent. 
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If we will, we can do no greater service than to remon- 
strate with a stiff letter to the editor the first time oppor- 
tunity offers. ‘The wait need not be long. A well-done 
epistle of exception or rebuke gives the man at his desk 
pause. We once heard a colleague say a single letter 
indicated for him a thousand persons who felt like the 
letter-writer. In this office we have the greatest respect 
for our readers’ opinions. We feel a sanctity about our 
calling equal to that of the preacher of God’s word. 
That is why the remark of Prof. Lake is our text in this 
message. Everything which is printed in these columns 
passes a censorship which requires that it be true to the 
best standards of morals and religion. Everything of 
significance that men do and say has a bearing on the 
kingdom of God, the record of which, in the making, it is 
our purpose to keep clean, strong, and straight. 

Wherever our failure is, there is need of correction and 
reproof. ‘he one shameful thing we should least expect 
of our readers is acceptance of what is printed because we 
are animated by honest motives. It is our business also 
to be right. ‘The spirit must be informed if it would de- 
monstrate its power. As members ofa holy crusade, which 
began before and will continue long after the war, the 
obligation is laid by the hand of the Eternal upon the 
household of free religionists to smite the evil and to 
uphold the good. 


News of the eek. 


| EGISLATION by Congress at the present session 


to provide enormous sums by taxation was fore- 

shadowed by a statement issued by William G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, last week. It is 
estimated by Senator Reed Smoot, chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, that the expenditures for 
war purposes during the coming twelvemonth will amount 
to not less than $27,000,000,000, and it is urged by the 
Department of the Treasury that immediate measures 
be taken to add materially to the revenue derived from 
taxation. When Congress began consideration of the 
needs of the Treasury at the beginning of the week, it 
was predicted that an upward revision of income, in- 
dustrial, and commodity taxation would be made before 
Congress adjourns for the summer vacation. 


HE discussion of the affairs of the aviation branch of 

the national war industries suddenly assumed a 
distressing character last week by the precipitation of a 
controversy between the War Department and Mr. 
Gutzon Borglum, a sculptor who has been conducting 
an inquiry into the manufacture of airplanes under what 
he regarded as the sanction of the President. On the eve 
of the opening of an investigation by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, the War Department placed 
on file with the Committee correspondence tending to 
show that Mr. Borglum had been involved in a project 
to participate in the formation of a company for the 
manufacture of airplanes, to which his initial contribution 
was to have consisted of his good relations with the 
President. ‘To these charges Mr. Borglum replied with a 
vigorous denial, in which he reiterated his accusation 
that $740,000,000 had been spent on aéroplanes that 
do not exist, and demanded a thorough investigation 
into his original allegations. The Department of Justice 
is carrying on an inquiry independently of the Senate. 
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HE third anniversary of the destruction of the Lusi- 


tania by a German submarine, and the loss of 1,216. 


lives, was observed in America and in Europe on May 7. 
Utterances of pulpit, press, and public men on that day 
of commemoration emphasized the fact that the world 
has not forgotten the tragedy that completely revealed 
the attitude of the German Government toward the 
rights of neutral nations and individuals on the sea-paths 
of the world. 


REAT BRITAIN was profoundly stirred last week 

by the publication of charges that the British 
Premier had been guilty of misrepresenting the military 
situation in official declarations before Parliament. ‘The 
author of these charges was Gen. Frederick B. Maurice,. 
who had recently been removed as Director of Military 
Operations of the War Office. After a notable address 
in the House of Commons, Premier Lloyd George was 
sustained by a vote of 293 to 106. ‘Iwo days later came 
the announcement of the removal of Gen. Maurice from 
the active list and his retirement from the army. ‘The 
consensus of opinion as reflected in the London press at 
the beginning of the week appeared to be that the 
Premier’s position had been greatly strengthened by 
Gen. Maurice’s abortive attack, which was believed to 
have the backing of important political interests seeking 
to reorganize the government. 


WO events in Eastern Europe last week gave a fresh 
revelation of German political purposes. One of 
them was the signature of the final treaty of peace between 
Roumania and the Central Powers. By the Roumanian 
treaty Germany obtains control of the course of the Dan- 
ube, including its mouth. Roumania surrenders the 
entire province of Dobrudja, submits to territorial recti- 
fication to the advantage of Austria-Hungary, limits her 
armament to not more than 25,000 troops, and-renounces 
all claims for indemnities on account of losses by enemy 
operations to the state or to individuals. In addition, the 
Central Powers obtain control of the oil supplies of 
Roumania, her most valuable resource next to her wheat 
production. 


N the Ukraine, German policy took a direction which 
indicated the death of the Ukrainian People’s Republic 
and the substitution of some sort of centralized govern- 


ment, under German control, for the Rada administra- 


tion which signed the Brest-Litovsk separate treaty of 
peace with the Central Powers.. An incident of the new 
crisis at Kiev was the appearance of Gen. Skoropadsky, 
an adherent of the late Romanoff régime, who proclaimed 
himself hetman of all the Ukrainians and was received 
with acclaim by a gathering of peasants assembled ‘“‘to 
demand a dictatorship.” At the beginning of the present 
week information was received at Washington which 


showed that the Germans had practically put an end to. 


the Rada government by the arrest of the leading members 
of the cabinet. ‘The immediate reason for the drastic 
measures undertaken by the German commander at 
Kiev was the failure of the Rada to live up to its pledge 
to furnish wheat to the Central Powers. 


N aftermath to the British-French raid on Zee- 
brugge was recorded last week, when the British 
Navy made an attack on Ostend, sank the obsolete 
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cruiser Vindictive, filled with cement, in the Channel, 
and apparently seriously obstructed, if it did not entirely 
block, one of the principal bases of German submarine 
warfare. ‘The incident was regarded as an at least partly 
successful attempt to carry out a plan which is believed 
to have been strongly advocated by American naval 
authorities. 


URTHER and more far-reaching demands by Ger- 

many upon The Netherlands were revealed at the 
end of last week in an official statement issued by the 
government at The Hague. The gravity of these addi- 
tional demands is indicated by the suggestion from The 
Hague that compliance with these requirements by the 
Dutch Government would place The Netherlands on a 
footing hardly less humiliating than that of Roumania 
under her final treaty with the Central Powers. To 
these demands, it was announced by M. Loudon, Dutch 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Dutch Government had 
refused its assent. 


ESPITE their evident desire to continue the offensive 
which they began on March 21, the German com- 
manders apparently are unable to resume their drive, in 
the light of the events of the past fortnight on the west 
front. Far from being able to maintain the grinding 
progress of their war machine, the Germans are being 
put on the defensive both in Picardy and in Flanders. 
Before Amiens, and also west of Mount Kemmel and on 
the line east of Ypres, the French and British forces are 
developing striking power which in the two weeks ending 
with May 12 had given them the balance of success in 
most of the local engagement. ‘There are evidences that 
the situation is making an impression on the German 
people, who had been led to believe that an early victory 
of decisive character was assured on the west front before 
many months. In the meanwhile, American troops are 
atriving in increasing quantities on the ground on which, 
it has long appeared, will be fought the engagements that 
will decide the outcome of the war as a whole. 


- 


Brevities. 


How far beneath us is the ancient saying, “ doing our 
bit’! In every heart it is “‘the utmost for the highest.” 


Only Mr. Chesterton can manipulate words with such 
magic as to persuade that hate is as distinct from spite 
as love is from lust. 


The coming Memorial Day will be so indeed, a time of 


‘supplication and thanksgiving to Almighty God, not only 


in our own behalf, but for the whole family of mankind. 


Viscount Bryce quoted the President last week to the 


effect that Harvard University has sent in proportion 
“more men to this war than she sent to the Civil War on 
the side of the North. 


Pensions for long and faithful service are given in even 


‘small business establishments, as for example to the 
woman who served a furrier thirty-three years, who will 


receive a stated allowance each week as long as she lives. 
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The drives for tens of millions for various war enter- 
prises have had their effect upon denominational enter- 
prises. Eighty millions for foreign and home missions in 
five years is the programme of the Methodists. 


We do not find in the reported resolutions of the Atlantic 
District of the Missouri Synod of the Lutheran Church 
a straight-from-the-shoulder declaration of American al- 
legiance; they merely repudiate the insinuations against 
their loyalty and affirm the democratic character of their 
denomination. 


President Wilson, son of a minister, writes a letter 
commending the pensioning of clergymen. “I have seen 
many cases which demonstrated the necessity of the ac- 
tion of pensioning the aged or infirm ministers of the 
gospel.”” What is your decision and amount for the 
Unitarian Pension Funds? ; 


The meetings of Anniversary Week, we believe, will 
surpass the best recollections of seasoned pilgrims. No 
one can conceive what is in store for one’s whole being; 
but one can come and see and rejoice in it, and so doing 
carry home to the waiting people of the parishes a bless- 
ing for healing and victory. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


The Church Has Not Failed. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


‘The report of the meeting of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion in the Register for April 18 must have brought comfort 
to those who have been pained by the frequent assertions 
that the church has failed in the present crisis and puzzled 
to know in just what its failure consists. Henceforth 
there can be no doubt. “Mr. Odell, the militant, and 
Norman Thomas, the pacifist, both agree as to the failure 
of the church.” ‘Therefore it has failed. According to 
one speaker, “the failure of the churches is worse than 
that of any other institution, because their ideals were 
higher.” According to another, this failure “is due to the 
circumstances that they have failed in every great crisis 
and on every great issue for the last fifty years, and the 
measure of their impotence since the war is the measure of 
their ineffectiveness before the war.” It is difficult to 
refute this argument. The churches have failed. In the 
issue between militarism and pacifism they have refused 
to accept the leadership of those who represent either 
extreme. 

The Christian world has reason to be grateful for this 
failure. At one extreme stands Mr. Odell whose article 
in the Aiélantic entitled ‘‘ Peter Sat by the Fire Warming 
Himself”’ has precipitated a discussion which may prove 
to be of more value than the article itself. He denounces 
the church for its apathy during the present crisis, upbraids 
the ministers for not adopting the réle of Peter the Hermit 
and preaching the nation into the war months before we 
finally entered it, and seems to feel, with Elijah at Horeb, 


that he alone of all the ministers of Christ has a proper 


conception of the militant function of the church. A 
fitting commentary upon this article is that of Dean 
Hodges who said in the Register, in true Abraham 
Lincoln fashion, that “Mr. Odell’s criticism of the clergy 
is richly deserved by all the clergy who deserve it.” At 
the other extreme we have Mr. Thomas who holds that 
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the failure of the church is due to its unwillingness to de- 
nounce war as unchristian under all circumstances. Had 
it given adequate expression to its horror of war and its 
protest against the appeal to force, the nations would never 
have dared to take up arms and we should have been 
spared this hideous world tragedy. 

Between these two extremes stand the great majority 
of the American people and with them the church. 
Hoping, with President Wilson, that there might be some 
way for us to do our duty in this great crisis other than by 
taking our place among the fighting forces, we have been 
driven slowly but irresistibly to the conclusion that the 
hope was vain, and to-day we stand loyally behind the 
Administration in its efforts to win the war and establish 
a just and durable peace. To the first group the appeal 
to force was inexcusably belated. To the second group 
it was palpably wrong. ‘To the majority of us it was a 
painful necessity. But now that the appeal has been 
made, there can be no alternative but to fight it through 
to the bitter end. Compromise and concession are sure 
to be construed as signs of weakness and will lead to more 
wanton aggression. In the words of President Wilson: 
“Germany has... said that force, and force alone, shall 
decide whether justice and peace shall reign in the affairs 
of men, whether right as America conceives it or dominion 
as she conceives it shall determine the destinies of man- 
kind. ‘There is, therefore, but one response possible for 
us: Force, force to the utmost, force without stint or 
limit, the righteous and triumphant force which shall make 
right the law of the world and cast every selfish dominion 
down in the dust.” 

AucGustus P. RECCORD. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Guarantees also for the Farmer, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I received an earnest letter last week from our War 
Council Committee through its secretary, Rev. Samuel B. 
Nobbs. It sets forth the shortage of food next winter 
in the New England States. It cites certain grievances 
of the farmers, their peculiarities and handicaps. ‘The 
. letter is earnest and timely in its appeal to country 
ministers to become leaders in a movement to “dig or 
starve.’ In this great crisis there is no room for anything 
faulty or any grievance,—nothing but the utmost best 
from every one. ‘The time has gone by for any one’s 
“bit’’—either in the country or in the city. 

In view of this, may I not be permitted to state a 
fundamental factor which the letter and the purely city 
point of view generally do not now include? Funda- 
mental to all food supply next winter in our State should 
be an established minimum price for all staple winter 
foods to the farmer. I mean foods like potatoes, onions, 
rutabagas, cabbage, etc. In short, all foods that will 
carry over from late fall until early spring. Possibly 
milk should be added. ‘This minimum price guaranteed 
by the State, and set close to the cost of production, not 
for the sake of any profit, but for the purpose of pre- 
serving the farmer’s capital tied up in farm foods. He 
needs this to begin over again in the spring of 1919. ‘This 
will avoid the present rural tragedy of onions and potatoes 
selling for much below the cost of farm production. 
This guarantee of price may never be called upon. ‘The 
hazards of nature in frost, blight, drought, hail, may leave 
no more than what will readily be taken by the markets; 
or the shortage of labor may prevent any great oversupply. 

We now give to the maker of army shoes, of powder, 
of bullets, clothes, guns,—all fundamental war neces- 
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sities,—a guaranteed price and market for his goods. 
Our good business judgment will not permit us to tolerate 
any possibility of shortage. We even go so far as to 
establish war funds to make sure that all of these makers 
of army necessities will lack nothing. . ' 

In the country we think this is very wise. It has our 
highest endorsement. There must be no haphazard 
chance of not having ample supply of all of these things. 
But we do not understand why the sound business prin- 
ciple and methods are not applied to food that we shall 
so sorely need in all the East next winter. Why leave 
farm foods to the double hazard of nature and the hazard 
that onions and potatoes are running this spring,—selling 
below cost? How long can this wastage of capital in 
farm products go on without pulling the props from under 
it? On all war necessities there are now guaranteed 
prices, high wages, and, for raw products, any price. 
Any and all costs are now charged back in the price of 
finished goods to State and Nation. That is the one 
thing now that cannot be done on farm produce. No 
living farmer can compete successfully now against the 
ammunition maker for the raw fertilizer material both 
use—one as a base for explosives, the other as a vegetable 
food. 

Our great Food Administration has secured for us 
through the State Board of Agriculture the possibilities 
of power ploughing and cultivation. It is trying to get 
more help. We appreciate it. It is a recognition that 
has a kindly influence. Yet city folk ought to remember 
that unless farm foods bring back at least the cost of 
production there is nothing but ruin and discourage- 
ment for the farmer. Our State, all the New England 
States, should take the additional, logical, and necessary 
step of guaranteeing a cost-of-production price for ‘all 
that the farms will produce. In this there would be 
simply the sane assurance that the ground will not fall 
away entirely. 

City and country are so tied together in this great 
crisis that neither must want nor suffer,—both in their 
common unity are the bulwark of liberty and justice 
against autocracy. 

Louis H. BuCKSHORN. 

WESTFORD, Mass, 


Wanted: a House for the Summer, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


One of our well-known ministers living at a distance, 
and engaged in historical research which will prove of 
great value in our denominational life, writes me in part 
as follows :— 

“T want to spend the summer in or very near Boston, 
so that I may use the libraries. If you can find any Uni- 
tarian minister who wishes to have his house kept open 
during the summer and would like to have a Unitarian 
minister in it, I wish that you would keep my need in 
mind. I should be pleased to exchange houses with such 
a minister if he cared to make an eighteen-hour journey 
to a pleasant town for the summer. My family consists 
of five persons.” 

I can most cordially recommend this plan to any person 
who might find it possible to act upon it. ‘The family 
would be excellent caretakers and the loan of the home 
would not only give pleasure, but would materially assist 
in an important Unitarian undertaking. 

I should be glad to give fuller information to any min- 
ister or layman who might like to consider this plan 
definitely. 
Louis C. CoRNISH. 
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California and Thomas Starr King.* 


JUDGE W. D. HARRIMAN. 


fornia. ‘There were no railroads, or telegraph or 
stage lines across the continent at that time. Only 
through the weekly arrival of the pony express did we 
hear ominous mutterings of the coming rebellion. Many 
brilliant and influential Southerners were among the 


[ 1860 the writer of this paper was a citizen of Cali- 


early settlers of California, and for ten years from the 


admission of California into the Union in 1850 they had 
held most of the offices, and controlled the politics of 
the State. Northern men very largely outnumbered the 
Southerners, but as a class took little interest in politics; 
they were there to make their “pile’’ and then return 
to their families in the East. ‘The Southerners were 
able to control everything, and they based the legisla- 
tion of the State upon the laws of South Carolina and 
Mississippi. An incident that occurred in one of the 
district courts of San Francisco in 1860 illustrates what 
this meant. During the progress of a trial in that court, 
a gentleman, well dressed, of good presence, and as fair 
a complexion as the majority of those present, was 
called to the stand as a witness. ‘The attorney on the 
opposite side objected to his testifying, on the ground 
that he had Negro blood in his veins, as the law of the 
State, copied from the code of South Carolina, pro- 
hibited a Negro from testifying in a cause wherein a 
white man was a party. ‘The court directed that an 
expert be brought in to determine the competency of 
the witness to testify. As a result a half-drunken physi- 
cian from Mississippi was found in a neighboring saloon, 
and, walking up to the witness upon the stand, pulled 
out of his vest pocket a small magnifying-glass, and 
taking a lock of the hair of the witness in his fingers held 
it up between the magnifying-glass and the sunlight. 
Then, in a pompous way peculiar to his class, he an- 
nounced that, in his judgment, the witness had at least 
one-eighth Negro blood in his veins. ‘Thereupon the 
judge, in a very insulting way, ordered the witness to 
leave the stand, as under the law he had no right to 
testify in a cause wherein a white man was a party. 
I suppose that young people to-day can hardly realize 
that this barbarous scene actually occurred in one of 
the courts of our own country less than sixty years ago, 
among a people pretending to believe in the teaching of 
that Sacred Book which declares God has created of one 
blood all the nations of the earth, and speaking the very 
language of that great English judge who two hundred 
years ago declared that even a dog should be permitted 
to give testimony in his court if its dumb actions could 
throw any light upon the question in controversy. : 
At the opening of the Rebellion the men in California 


_who were responsible for laws like this were plotting to 


take the State out of the Union and unite its fortunes 
with the South. One of California’s Senators at Wash- 
ington, who happened to be loyal, they had driven into 
a duel and assassinated. ‘The other Senator was the 
intimate friend and adviser of Jefferson Davis, both 
being natives of Mississippi. This Senator and Davis 
had persuaded Buchanan to place all the forts and mili- 
tary forces on the Pacific Coast under the command of 
A. Sidney Johnson, who turned out, after Lee, to be the 
ablest of the rebel generals. These men nearly per- 
fected a plan to fit out a war vessel in the harbor of San 
Francisco to capture or destroy all steamers coming in 


from the East and to prey upon Union commerce. ‘The 
plans of these disloyal men were so well laid and com- 
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pleted that Johnson expected, in a few weeks, to run 
up the Stars and Bars at Alcatraz and Fort Point, which 
guarded the entrance to the Golden Gate, and declare 
the accession of California to the Southern Confederacy. 
Such was the political situation in 1861 when a clergy- 
man from Massachusetts stepped from the Panama 
steamer upon the wharf in San Francisco. Although 
some of the richest and most important Unitarian churches 
in the East were bidding for his services, he had decided 
to accept the call from San Francisco to the pulpit of 
the recently established First Unitarian Church. He 
was a young man, perhaps thirty-five years of age, but 
he looked like a boy of twenty. He was slightly built, 
with clean shaven face and fair complexion. He had 
large blue eyes, with light brown hair, as soft as a woman’s. 
His fine, fair face was the embodiment of gentleness and 
purity. His countenance withal had that sad expression 
which taste or fancy impelled the old masters to give 
to the countenance of the grown-up son of Mary. ‘There 
was not a trace of grossness or sensuality or self-conscious- 
ness about this young preacher. So spirituelle did the 
whole man appear that his feet hardly seemed to touch 
the earth as he walked. He had come to California all 
on fire with the idea, not only to disseminate among the 
people the doctrines of liberal Christianity, but also 
with the idea that he had a special mission to arouse 
Northern men to the danger their State and their country 
were in, to awaken their indignation against treason, 
and against the institution of slavery, which he believed 
the most infamous institution the world had ever seen. 
So this frail young minister, with the zeal of Peter the 
Hermit and the eloquence of Chrysostom, travelled from 
city to city, from mining-camp to mining-camp, deliv- 
ering patriotic addresses. His was the eloquence that 
moved men to action. His lips seemed touched with a 
coal of fire from the altar of freedom and patriotism. 
His fiery and winged words were equally effective whether 
uttered to cultivated audiences in the crowded church 
of the city or to gatherings of rude miners assembled 
under the mighty pines of the Sierra. His lecture upon 
the Battle of Lexington I well remember. It was almost 
capable of arousing the patriotism of the dead. ‘This 
young minister was a friend of Longfellow, and the poet 
sent him a copy of “Paul Revere’s Ride”’ before it was 
published in the East. As he read with his marvellous 
voice that stirring poem, then heard for the first time 
by his audience, the effect was electric. We could 
almost see the immortal horseman flying through the 
darkness and the night; we could almost see the ‘“‘sparks 
struck out by that steed in its flight, kindling the land 
into a flame with its heat.’’ He delivered a lecture upon 
Milton wherein he compared Satan, marshalling his 
fallen angels to assault the battlements of heaven, with 
Davis, organizing the rebel hosts to destroy the govern- 
ment transmitted to us by the wisdom, and cemented by 
the blood, of our forefathers. Apt illustrations drawn 
from the finest prose and poetry in literature, a brilliant 
imagination, opulent rhetoric, coupled with a sweet, 
musical, and penetrating voice, which still rings in the 
ears of those who heard it after the lapse of fifty years, 
all contributed to the overwhelming effect of his elo- 
quence. In brief, we may say that in a few months 
Thomas Starr King had made loyalty popular on the 
Pacific Coast. Northern men and the loyal sentiment 
of the State were thoroughly aroused. The plans and 
machinations of the secessionists were defeated. ‘The 
Southern leaders fled from the State, never to return. 
Most of them, for they were brave and daring men, 
joined the rebel army, and few of them survived the 
vicissitudes of war. I know that young people to-day 
cannot realize the situation as did we who were on the 
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ground, but we thought then, and we think now, that 


this young preacher saved California from joining the 
rebellious States. 

Some years ago I was seated beside the driver of a 
London bus as we rode from Regent’s Circus to the 
historic cemetery of Kensel Green. ‘The driver was an 
old man and told me that he had driven over that road 
for fifty years. He was very talkative and very in- 
teresting, as most of the London "bus drivers are. He 
said to me, ‘Perhaps you may be interested to know 
that thirty-five years ago Henry Ward Beecher sat on 
the same seat you now occupy.” Passing a large church 
he said: ‘Beecher lectured in that church and he gave 
me two tickets so that I and niy old woman could go 
to hear him. I never heard such a speaker. We have 
no such men as Beecher over here.”” ‘Then the old driver 
continued: ‘‘By the way, I had a brother in California 
and he used to write home to me about a great preacher 
out there named King. He used to write to me that 
the churches in the city were not large enough to hold 
his audience, and that when he ‘lectured in the mountains 
the miners would drop their picks and tramp for miles 
to hear him.” 

Fifty or more years ago the two most distinguished 
and most influential preachers in this country were 
probably Beecher and King. In many respects they 
were the opposite of each other. Physically Beecher 
was: robust, broad-shouldered, and heavy. King was 
light and frail. Morally, whether with cause or not, 
Beecher was the victim of suspicion and slander. No 
stain ever rested on the fair fame of King. Intellectually 
Beecher was like Webster, moving his audiences by the 
weight and logic of his arguments, always appealing to 
the reason. King was like Rufus Choate, moving his 
audiences by gorgeous rhetoric, scintillations of wit, 
poetical fancy, and all those subtle personal and mag- 
netic powers which appeal to feeling and sentiment. 
You felt in listening to Beecher that he might wield the 
huge battle-axe of Richard of the Lion Heart, capable 
of cleaving the paving-stones of the street. You felt 
in listening to King that he might wield the keen simitar 
of Saladin, capable of cutting the threads of gossamer 
that float upon the summer air. ‘They were both inimi- 
table in their respective ways. Both were great orators 
in the sense that they changed the opinions and con- 
trolled the actions of men by their spoken words. 

King loved and appreciated the sublime and beautiful 
in nature. Before going to California he had published 
a volume upon the scenery and legends of the White 
Mountains, one of the most charming books of this 
kind ever written in this country. He contemplated 
writing a book upon the mountain scenery of California. 
How fascinating would have been his description of Mt. 
Shasta, a mountain whose vast bulk, from a few hundred 
feet above the sea to its summit fifteen thousand feet 
high, can be taken in by one stroke of the eye, and around 
whose sides the Almighty has buckled all the zones of 
the world. How grand would have been his picture of 
the awful gorge of the Yosemite, from where the river 
Merced, as it winds through the deep valley below, looks 
like a silver thread, while far away in the opposite end 
of the valley, seeming to keep guard over the sublime 
scene, towers the gigantic form of El Capitan, his head, 
white with eternal frost, seeming to pierce the skies. 
But this book, for which King was gathering materials, 
was never to be written. During the middle of a week 
in February, 1864, the news spread through California 
that he was dangerously ill, unable to fill his pulpit. On 
the following Friday came the news that Starr King was 
dead, and the flags were drooping at half-mast from Port- 
land to San Diego. On the day of his funeral all business 
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closed in San Francisco, and during the service minute 
guns were fired at the fortifications at Alcatraz, and 
were answered by other minute guns from the Golden 
Gate. 

More than fifty years have passed, but Thomas Starr 
King is still a living presence to the older people on the 
Pacific Coast. During his ministry there of four years 
he gathered a great congregation, built a magnificent 
church, raised, almost by his own efforts, more than 4 
million dollars for the Sanitary Commission, that organ- 
ization which cared for the sick and wounded soldiers 
during the Civil War as the Red Cross does to-day, 
and saved California to the Union. A glorious record, 
and one that history will not let be forgotten. Shake- 
speare, in the play of Julius Cesar, applies to the ancient 
Brutus words of eulogy which from the pen of any other 
author would seem strained; but I am sure you will 
pardon an old man who is impelled to apply the same 
words to his long-dead friend :— 


“This was the noblest Roman of them all. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘‘’ This was a man!”’’”’ 


Democracy and Leadership. 


WILSON JEFFERSON. 


In one thing President Wilson has disappointed American 
citizens of light and leading, irrespective of politics or 
partisanship. It is his almost complete outward disregard 
of various injustices suffered by the colored people and his 
silence in the face of several crimes against them in recent 
days, which makes them feel hard bestead and less hope- 
ful in the present order of attaining their rights and of 
rising to better conditions. The emergencies of war do not 
justify the omissions. ‘The contrast between Mr. Taft’s 
profound concern and great activity for the advancement of 
the race, notably shown in his official position as president 
of the board of trustees of Hampton Institute, and Mr. 
Roosevelt’s genuine and abiding zeal for the people, dra-~ 
matically expressed by his entertainment of Booker T. 
Washington in the White House, on the one hand, and 
Mr. Wilson’s apparent lack of any interest whatever, on 
the other hand, makes Mr. Jefferson’s fine-toned and elo- 
quent plea weighty with meaning. Our readers will re- 
member Mr. Jefferson’s article, ‘‘The Negro’s Fight for 
Democracy,” Dec. 20, 1917.—EDITOR. 


HOSE of us who are of the oppressed peoples of the 
world have watched eagerly every changing aspect 
of the softening and liberalizing effects of the war 

upon the leadership of the world and upon the moulders of 
public opinion. ‘The one unchanging opinion seems to be 
that there is to be a new era for mankind after the passing 
of the present catastrophe, and that all peoples will have 
a stronger voice in directing their own affairs. We are 
not disposed to question the sincerity or the motives of 
those who talk or write in the light of these new influences 
and tendencies. We believe that these things do augur 
well for some actual future improvement in the con- 
dition of mankind. But as widespread as is this interest. 
and discussion, one must still in all fairness grant that 
this better day is to a great degree presaged by the 
masses themselves, by their restless strivings for better- 
ment, and that so far the leadership of the world has no 
binding interests and concern, no common programme, 
that would help men realize their ambitions. More to be 
regretted still is the fact that this world leadership sadly 
lacks that zeal and spontaneity, that singleness of purpose, . 
that spirituality which are essential to the institution of 
lasting reforms and betterments. 

So thus it is that those of us who earnestly pine for 
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better things, who labor under some one form or another 
of oppression, find ourselves not altogether satisfied with 
the purely detached and academic asseverations or appeals 
which now burden the press, and long for the zeal and fire 
of those whose very lives are consecrated to their ideals 
and beliefs, and who go back to the individual and his 
aims and needs as the basis for a worth-while state or 
national progressiveness. ‘The true spirit of reform does 
not necessarily wait upon revolution. It begins here and 
now. ‘The leadership of the world needs to begin now to 
multiply its attachments to our common humanity and 
to get itself centred on the fundamental causes of the 
world’s unrest if it would help men achieve their complete 
freedom. It needs to begin to realize now that any- 
thing approximating a perfect social order must proceed 
from a more or less perfected idealism. In the heart of 
humanity now, in its present state of development, must 
be implanted the ideals and realizable hopes of the future. 
Submerged mankind, unaided, cannot use its own re- 
sources to bring about the new era. No pressure from 
below can push aside deeply embedded injustices and preju- 
dices. Even the processes of general enlightenment must 
work partly from above, while the forces which would 
make for lasting spiritual gains must themselves rise above 
the level before they can do their perfect work. 

These forces need the direction, the stimulation, the 
zeal which come from a consecrated leadership. ‘They 
need to work in harmony with this leadership. But the 
leadership of the world must prove its sincerity by its 
breadth and unselfishness rather than by its more and 
more inclusive professions. It should not attempt to 
hold before men an ideal that would level all, but rather a 
vision that would raise all. It should recognize that the 
first step toward a genuine betterment is a heart that 
feels and sympathizes rather than an intellect that vaguely 
analyzes or even more vaguely plans for the future. The 
new era for the world must begin to dawn even now in 
the growing sympathy and tolerance and concern of those 
who must take the lead in its final realization. 

The revelations growing out of the war have at least 
shown us a logical starting-point for those who are willing 
and who are equipped to grapple with the burdens of 
mankind. It is at the fountain-head of those purely ma- 
terial influences which warp and twist our civilization. 
There are too many forces binding men in the pursuit of 
gains which run counter to the best interests of society. 
There are too few forces uniting them for the common 
welfare. In all of those matters which we commonly 
call public affairs there is no influence which corresponds 
to a personal morality and circumspection: in all of those 
affairs which are supposed to hedge about and safeguard 
the public good there is no power which corresponds to 
the individual conscience. And yet the conclusion is 
inescapable that a single high purpose can bind a group 


_ of men into a zealous and uncompromising body, and that 


those thus bound by a common outlook and interest can 
exert a definite and far-reaching influence over greater 
and less united masses. ‘his identification of leadership 
with an adequate moral intent and responsibility is the 
first step toward a genuine world freedom and democracy. 
It works for men and with men. It brings those within 
the circle as well as those without into tloser relationships 
by ties that admit of no false imputation either as to men’s 
sincerity or as to their faith in our common humanity. 
If the world in the future is to be run according to the 
methods which shaped its past self-seeking, men will 
soon wipe out the effects of the softening and equalizing 
influences which the war has set in motion. ‘The great 
opportunity is now offered mankind to build over again 


‘some parts of the social fabric. If man would build for 


peace and the common well-being, he must assuredly, by 
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some superior forces, be united for the effort. If he would 
put a ban on a civilization which expends itself through 
energies which are mainly remedial, he will be even now 
looking about him, indeed into his own heart, for such 
ideals as do not so easily lend themselves to the business 
of getting on at the expense of one’s fellow-man, or at the 
expense of the community well-being and progress. 

The leadership of the future, in the light of present 
revelations, must take a more deeply spiritual turn. ‘The 
reforms which should come to our social system must 
first be spiritualized by the zeal and the consecration of 
the reformer. ‘The ideals of service, of tolerance, of 
brotherhood, must be made more widely operative in the 
affairs of men. Can men by taking thought alone bring 
an ordered, well-balanced society out of the bitterness and 
chaos of the present conflict? ‘The future peace itself 
must rest upon more than a mere agreement not to 
fight. It must be bulwarked by an agreement not to hate. 
And such an agreement, to grow up out of the common 
aspirations of mankind, must first be worked into the very 
fibres of their lives and relationships by those who put 
the ideals of direct service and helpfulness higher than 
any all-inclusive party or political programme. 

The one insistent, articulate world-longing is for a 
freer and less burdened humanity. Nothing less will 
satisfy. But the greater cry, wrapped up in this longing, 
is the cry for sympathy, for a helping hand, to those 
whose advantages or endowments fit them for leader- 
ship. Co-workers, friends, self-sacrificing teachers and 
leaders,—these are to be the rulers of the future! ‘These 
are to lay out the new world on a foundation of open 
faith and whole-hearted co-operation. ‘These are to be 
the builders of the new civilization—men of vision and 
spirituality as well as of courage and capacity. ‘The 
new world-conscience will spring from their activities 
rather than from the planks of political parties or from the 
baser appeals to continued revolt and negation; and the 
new vision of life which these will bring to men shall at 
all hazards hold within its circle the beauty as well as the 
serviceableness of common things. 


Spiritual Life. 


We all know a right we do not do; whatever we do, 
whatever we give, whatever we are, there is more we 
ought to do, more we ought to give, and more we ought 
to be.—Canon Barnett. 


Even age, which seems so bitter, is accompanied with 
such youthful stir in the depths of the soul, such change 


- jn the eternities of love and peace, that we feel, below the 


husk of life, and in the midmost of decay, that a new 
creature is being formed within us for a new life. ‘The 
doors begin to open, we hear the heavenly host singing, 
‘Glory to God in the highest.” A great peace, a profound 
joy are our guests within. ‘‘We are not here,” we cry; 
‘“‘we are already risen.” —Stopford A. Brooke. 


‘They err who count it glorious to subdue 

By conquest far and wide, to overrun 

Large countries, and in field great battles win, 

Great cities by assault; what do these worthies 

But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter, and enslave 

Peaceable nations, neighboring or remote 

Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 

‘Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 

Nothing but ruin wheresoe’er they rove 

And all the flourishing works of peace destroy. 
—John Milton. 
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In Memoriam. 
(W. E., Jr., Nov..8; 1917.) 


Though he that ever kind and true 
Kept stoutly step by step with you 
Your whole long, gusty lifetime through, 
Be gone a while before, 
Be now a moment gone before, 
Yet, doubt not, soon the seasons shall restore 
Your friend to you. 


He has but turned a corner—still 
He pushes on with right good will, 
Thro’ mire and marsh, by heugh and hill, 
That self-same arduous way— 
That self-same upland, hopeful way, 
That you and he through many a doubtful day 
Attempted still. 


He is not dead, this friend—not dead, 
But, in the path we mortals tread, 
Got some few, trifling steps ahead 
And nearer the end, 
So that you, too, once past the bend, 
Shall meet again, as face to face, this friend 
You fancy dead. 


Push gayly on, strong heart! ‘The while 
You travel forward, mile by mile, 
He loiters with a backward smile 

Till you can overtake, 

And strains his eyes, to search his wake, 

Or whistling, as he sees you through the break, 
Waits on a stile. 

—R. L. S., 1872. 


The Servitude of Freedom. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Jesus concerning service, but rather from homely 
every-day experience. It will lead up to the 
saying of Jesus, but not in the way of preaching. 

In our day the man who is most strong and free and 
wise, the man who is thoroughly emancipated is of all 
others the most bound by the fetters of moral and social 
obligation. He never acts as he pleases, he cannot act 
as he pleases, because the way before him is a strait and 
narrow way. ‘The broad road and the easy way lead to 
destruction. 

The free man has cast off the shackles of ignorance. 


r | ‘HIS article will not start from the great saying of 


He has put aside all irrational prejudices; he has sur-. 


mounted the temptations of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil; he has brought into play all his higher faculties 
of heart and conscience; he has trained and used his 
intellect until he has become a fine specimen of an all- 
round, well-developed man of affairs. 

Now is that man free to do as he pleases? Such a man 
never does as he pleases in any way that tends to personal 
enjoyment and satisfaction. He has become the servant 
of the community. What other men call honors are 
thrust upon him, but every honor carries with it a task. 
To be honorable he must serve, and the best man or 
woman in any community is the one who does more and 
better things than anybody else for the common good. 

For these people there are no questions about working 
hours or wages; they have trusts innumerable, public 
trusts and private, and they are straitened until their 
work is accomplished. If men and women are fit for 
tasks of the highest order and importance, those tasks 
will come to them; and in spite of them they are calm, 
resolute, and cheerful. Do we seem.to be describing 
impossible heroes? Notso. ‘There are no more men and 
women going to the scaffold and the stake, martyrs for 
conscience’ sake: there are no more martyrs, because 
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such progress in humanity has been made that the excep- 
tional heroes are tolerated, if they are not honored;' 
sometimes they have a body-guard of helpers and friends, 
and they are known not because they live at ease and in 
luxury, but because they give themselves without stint 
to the service of the brotherhood. 

It is not desirable to name living men and women to 
illustrate our theme, but it is proper to recall some of 
those who are types of service. Each class and profes- 
sion has its relic and type which may be cited with no 
gainsayers. 

Dr. Samuel G. Howe was a pattern for all physicians. 
Florence Nightingale is still the patron saint of all nurses. 
Abraham Lincoln stands for all that is great in states- 
manship. Gen. Charles George Gordon (Gordon Pasha) 
will never be forgotten so long as heroic soldiers are born 
and bred. Julia Ward Howe had the singular felicity of 
writing a war-song that was a marching song for Christian 
believers. Among the ministers of religion it is difficult 


_to choose because of sectarian prejudices, but it may be 


that the name of Frederick W. Robertson will be per- 
mitted to represent the high type of service. Among 
lawyers, who outranks Joseph H. Choate? Among busi- 
ness men the benefactors have been numerous,—let 
Peter Cooper serve as their representative. 

These persons all lived within the memory of the gen- 
eration that is now passing off the stage. But why mul- 
tiply single examples; every trade and profession can 
furnish numerous examples of emancipated individuals 
who are the servants of all who need their efficient assist- 
ance. 

The experience of society confirms the injunction of 
Jesus, but comes to the same conclusion in a different 
way. He laid down the law for all true believers. Soci- 
ety learns that they who are greatest and strongest will 
of necessity be the servants of all. Jesus said, ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever would become great among you shall be your 
minister and whosoever would be first among you shall 
be your servant.’ Society has learned that service 
is compulsory for all great men and women; they cannot 
be great unless they minister. The moment they attempt 
to use their great powers for selfish gratification and per- 
sonal aggrandizement they begin to shrink and shrivel. 
The history of the American Republic is replete with the 
records of lost leaders who began to think of themselves 
and their personal fortunes and so ceased to be leaders, 
who became mere money-makers and pleasure-seekers, 
who let the vision splendid fade away into the light of 
common day. ‘The Christian who serves because he 
obeys the command meets on common ground with the 
servant of the people who has taken up his task because 
Noblesse oblige. ‘The humble Christian and the high- 


' minded man of the world illustrate each in his own way 


the servitude of freedom. 


- The Ministerial Vocation. 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


II. Part One. 
THe AGE LimirT. 
HE suggestion of age limitation for ministerial 
service seems fixed in most minds as a “dead line” 
beyond which the aged, or middle-aged, clergyman 
cannot expect opportunity for settlement. ‘This dis- 
cussion is intended to deal with the other end of age 
limitation, namely, the beginning of ministerial service. 
If, as has been asserted in a previous article on the minis- ._ 
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terial vocation, its great need is standardization, and the 
application of better business methods to the social use 
of its functional activity, then the questions of necessary 
preparation for the work, the requirements in natural 
capacity, specific training, and minimum of experience 
demanded for independent and important positions in its 
field, and the systematization of salaries paid, on some 
aed of length and proved quality of service, become 
vital. 


Hee we touch upon a unique condition in the minis- 
terial field. In every other profession—law, medicine, 
teaching, paid social work, higher positions in mechanic 
arts and technical pursuits—candidates begin ‘low 
down, and work up” in a fairly stable progression of 
dignity and opportunity, and in increase of compensation 
for labor. In the ministerial profession ‘alone is it possible 
for a youth without experience, without any guarantee 
in previous attainment, without serious inquiry even as 
to preparation for the work applied for, and without any 
specific apprenticeship under recognized experts, to get 
appointment on leaving the vocational school to important 
and relatively highly paid positions. If, as has been 
asserted, the competition of sects and the absence of busi- 
ness methods combine to keep down the salaries of minis- 
ters, the conspicuous examples of this divergence from 
all other professional standards and requirements are the 
chief cause of the insecurity of position which, even more 
than the low salaries usually paid, keeps the prudent 
out of the service. ‘This divergence from all other pro- 
fessional practice is also more than anything else respon- 
sible for the large “‘infant mortality” in the ministerial 
vocation, the discrepancy on the wrong side between the 
numbers graduated from divinity schools and those 
remaining in the work ten years after graduation. 

Why does this marked divergence from ordinary pro- 
fessional standards obtain so widely? ‘There are three 
causes, at least, patent to any unprejudiced observer. 
One is the dependence, often foolishly exacting, of the 
average church upon the minister to ‘‘fill the pews” and 
get subscribers to the treasury thereby, which leads 
officials of churches to ‘‘gamble in futures” in the hope 
of getting a Beecher or a Brooks; to take a chance with 
the unknown rather than engage one who is known to 
be moderately able and nobly good, but not likely to 
become famous or supremely attractive. 

Another reason inheres in the natural desire of many 
women, who greatly preponderate in the average church, 
to “adopt” an engaging youth and watch and help him 
“srow,” along with the other young people whom he is 
expected to “hold.” 

A third reason is that no minister can please everybody, 
and personal feelings of all sorts enter into the ministerial 
relation perhaps more than into any other, and there is a 
widespread impression that a very young person cam be 


‘moulded to fit the special traditions and idiosyncrasies 


of a given parish more easily than any older and more 
experienced person. 

These may be sufficient reasons for choosing a ministerial 
apprentice, but they destroy the ideal of graduated minis- 
terial leadership at one fell swoop. 

The ministry, like other professional vocations, should 
have a scale of values and of rewards that give the mod- 
erately gifted, when well trained, long serving, thoroughly 
proved in general efficiency, and of noble character and 
personal worth, a secure rise in position and in pay. 
What then? {ate 

The first step in organizing any vocation for higher 
efficiency is analysis of its elements, and their differentia- 
tion into specialties if such a process is indicated, and an 


_. assignment of workers to the varied tasks that allow. 
a Rare ; 
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some choice of work in a plan which includes all in an 
harmonious whole. ' 

What are the elements included in the ministerial 
vocation? As it is now conceived in the common mind, 
the service asked of the minister is many-sided and un- 
defined. Anything needed by the parish is felt to be a 
proper task for its minister, and any odd jobs of com- 
munity service, not done by any one else, his necessary 
service of “doing good.” 

Looking closely at the ministerial vocation, one sees, 
however, at least six specialties which, conceivably, might 
be performed by six different persons in a large and well- 
organized church plant. ‘These are briefly :— 

First.—Effective leadership of public worship. 

Second.—Preaching. 

Third.—Pastoral care in individual relationship. 

Fourth. Organizing and directing of religious education. 

Fifth—Energizing and unifying the inner social life of 
the church. 

Sixth.—Efficient representation of the church in com- 
munity service. 

1. Public worship is considered an essential expression 
of the religious life by most people. Churches of every 
name and faith cherish some formal method of awakening, 
stimulating, and voicing the religious imagination and the 
spiritual ecstasy. Even the Friends have a form of 
formlessness which must not be broken. 

Public worship tends always toward a set order. What 
are the requirements for effective leadership in this de- 
partment of the clerical function? A dignified yet 
natural manner; a good voice, trained to clear and 
pleasant use; a refined taste in selections for reading, 
based on a wide knowledge of the sources from which 
readings are to be chosen; a sense of harmony to fit part 
to part in a unified whole; sufficient knowledge of music 
to be able to secure its help, and prevent its hindrance, 
to the devotional service; a sincere reverence of spirit 
and a genuine desire to so voice aspiration, trust, and faith 
as to melt the audience into one mood; and, in cases 
where extemporaneous prayer is used, choice diction and 
a good literary form combined with deep conviction 
that one may hold “converse with the skies.’”” ‘These are 
Many ministers have them who do 
not measure up to the requirements of the profession in 
other matters. Many ministers lack them who excel in 
answering other demands. 


NE thing should be insisted upon; namely, that it is not 
essential, in the “free churches”’ of liberal faith, that 

the leader of public worship shall always ‘‘make a prayer”’ 
on his own account. Where an Emerson, who made the 
whole universe a temple, can feel such a demand a 
bondage, lesser leaders may well plead too great reserve 
of nature to thus publicly express their inmost feeling. 
Every religious service should be free enough to allow of 
extemporary prayer; none of rational belief should be 
bound enough to a form to require it, since the prayers 
of all ages are at command of the leader of public devotion. 
2. The second universal demand upon the minister 
is preaching,—attractive if not powerful, good if not 
great. So pressing is this demand, that ministers are 
chosen, rejected, or discarded principally on grounds of 
pulpit speech. The great preacher, when he exists, 
should never be the monopoly of a single congregation. 
He is too precious and too rare. Of such the poet sings :— 


‘“The people listened, with short, indrawn breath, 
And eyes that were too steady set for tears; 
This one man’s speech rolled off great loads of fears 
From every heart, as sunlight scattereth 
The clouds; hard doubts, which had been born of death, 
Shone out as raindrops shine when rainbow clears 
The air.” 
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This is no gift for selfish enjoyment by a fortunate few. 
If the church that breeds it has no bishopric to set it in, 
where official duty demands its wide sharing, that church 
must create a fitting medium for its socialized service 
or show itself both wasteful and selfish. 

The average minister, however, is not a great preacher, 
but is bound to many sermons a year, and his congrega- 
tion, if the alignment has any useful permanence, to many 
years of his sermons. He must be, or make himself be- 
come, either one of two types, if he is to avoid getting 
tired of the task or making his people tired of his sermons. 
He must be either such a student of thought and of life 
« that he has constantly new themes to present or he must 
be of such versatile quality and many-sided approach to 
human situations that he is constantly presenting old 
themes in a new way. ‘“‘Interest’’ is the tie that binds 
congregation and preacher together, as it binds teacher 
and pupil. It must be secured and maintained for suc- 
cess as a preacher. ‘The general average of the Unitarian 
pulpit has certainly been fixed at a high point, and diffi- 
culty in recruiting that ministry lies not so deeply to-day 
in point of numbers of candidates as in point of their 
intellectual power and preaching ability. 

3. The third demand, that of pastoral work with the 
individuals with whom a minister is set in personal re- 
lationship, is one that needs no elaborate description. 
Every one knows that a real pastor is one whose presence 
and whose word are to the young as a morning sun of 
promise; to the old as a gently fading sunset of peace; to 
the tempted as a strong wind of purpose to conquer 
- weakness; to the sorrowing as a great rock of comforting 

shelter; to the sinful as a judgment day of mingled terror 
and hope; to the ‘seeker for truth and righteousness as a 
fountain of waters in a dry and thirsty land. Who is 
sufficient for these things? Many ministers, but not all, 
are greatly gifted by nature in the unselfishness, sympathy, 
and insight these demand. 

4. The organizing and directing of religious education 
is increasingly a demand made upon the minister. This 
does not necessarily mean acting as superintendent of the 
Sunday-school or teaching a class, although when it in- 
cludes such service it may be doubly valuable. It does 
require that the minister realize the demand of the insti- 
tution he serves, to hold and train its young life for per- 
petuating and developing that institution; and that he 
may have some definite and well-grounded ideas respecting 
material, methods, practical art of teaching, and system 

-of administration required in the modern Sunday- 
school. 

5. The energizing and unifying of the inner social life 
of the individual church to which the minister is at the 
time related is a multiform and an ever-changing demand. 
The true church is a band of somewhat intimate, cer- 
tainly congenial, people, whose bond of union is not 
money, or locality of residence, or grade of culture, or age, 
or sex, or special vocation. Indeed, a true church must 
have different sorts of people and all ages and conditions 
within it. ‘These must be helped to get the best out of 
the association. It is not an easy task. 

6. The efficient representation of a particular church 
in community service is no new element of ministerial 
usefulness. ‘The minister of the older time was a “lead- 
ing citizen,’’ and dealt with the collective life of his city 
or town in various and important ways. ‘The difference 
is that now there are many more and more com- 
plex expressions of the social life and need, many more 
forms of associated effort for the benefit of the 
social whole. The difficulty of choosing what and how 
much in this branch of ministerial service is a constant 
problem and constitutes no small part of the functional 
burden. 
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God’s Minister in the Arezzo Brigade. 


" ITALO CONTE.* 


in the glorious Arezzo Brigade. ‘This Brigade, 

one of the finest in the Italian Army, was the 
one which hurled itself against the Austro-Hungarian 
Hermada lines, and smashed them, the one which held 
for a long time tremendously difficult positions, the very 
last to reluctantly leave the Carso and the territories 
it had helped to liberate, and, contesting every inch of 
ground with the enemy, as it fell back, protected the re- 
treat of an entire division. ‘To-day stationed along the 
Piave, it stands out as a shining example of the splendid 
and undiminished honor of the Italian forces, still doing 
its full part in maintaining the freedom and integrity of 
this our blessed country. 

The Italian soldier reflects fertile Italy’s entire popu- 
lation. Among my soldiers there are peasants, work- 
men, and students. Every class and grade is represented. 
The foot-soldier in war talks but little—he acts. In the 
trenches you will find him always keenly on the alert, 
his eyes to the front and fixed*upon the enemy, attentive 
to the slightest sound, his rifle in hand and ready for in- 
stant use. To the enemy he gives no quarter. No idea 
of compromise enters his thoughts. The Italian soldier 
will never pardon those who have violated his women, 
invaded and devastated his fair lands, murdered in cold 
blood innocent children, wounded companions in arms, 
defenceless mothers and wives, doctors and nurses. 
When the order to attack is given, you will see him leap 
out of the trenches, eager, light of foot, resolute, and 
throw himself against his adversary, a smile upon his lips, 
but in his heart the grim determination to win at all cost. 
In the face of the enemy he is always aggressive, even when 
not in action. 

A never-failing source of wonder is his ever-present 
joviality and abandon in moments of extreme danger. 
Even while harassed by the fiercest bombardment, you 
will see him placidly sipping the hot broth which is 
brought up, relishing and criticising it quite as though 
he were taking his mid-day rations at home. Generally 
speaking, the experience in battle makes a soldier a be- 
liever. A believer, yes, but in a little God, a partial and 
superstitious God, capable, perhaps, of saving him rather 
than another. Not the One God and Father of us all; 
not the protector and upholder of all good things, a just 
and unsectarian God. ‘The soldier who has acquired 
faith, naturally shapes his thoughts and ideas more or 
less in accordance with the teachings he has received 
from his mother during childhood. ‘To him the limited 
belief that he cherishes is very sacred. It forms the 
groundwork of his conscience, his standard of an upright 
and honest life. 

In an environment like this, a few sincere, well-chosen — 
words of faith often work wonders, especially if uttered 
by the officer, who holds it in his power to exercise no 
small moral influence over his men. During the frequent 
and varied moral talks which I have had with my soldiers, 
and which all officers are expected to address to their 
men, I have endeavored to come into closer touch with 
their inner beings, to bring to the surface their real selves, — 
thereby learning better to understand their needs, both 
moral and physical. Gradually I have taught my soldiers 
to know God, to love and fear him, and to shape their 
lives according to the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. 


A PRIL, 1917, found me, a young officer, at the front 


* Lieut. Italo Conte is a son of the late Rev. Gaetano Conte of Florence, head of our 


Unitarian Mission in Italy, and has inherited the religious and moral ardor of his honored 4 


father. He was educated in the public schools of Boston. 
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I have urged and encouraged them to refrain from the 
use of profanity, and to keep themselves clean in body 
and in spirit; to conduct themselves honestly and up- 
rightly at all times and in all places. During the past 
months I have had the satisfaction of witnessing splendid, 
and in some cases most unexpected, results. May I 
briefly outline a few of them for you? 

A soldier from Milan, who had lived the lowest of low 
lives, and: who had been imprisoned several times for 
crimes committed, was shot through the heart by an‘en- 
emy rifle-ball. He died in my arms, surrounded by his 
companions, and with his very last breath he whispered 
a prayer to God that his past sins might be forgiven him. 

C. A., who had lost his wife and child while away at the 
war, and who, owing to his bitter loss, had become a rank 
unbeliever in everything divine, is now a fervent Christian, 
a Unitarian, and a regular reader of the Riforma Italiana. 

Corp. A. G., a lyceum student, is an interested reader 
of the Riforma, which he receives regularly through me. 
Often during his free hours he comes to me with religious 
problems, which I discuss with him gladly, at the same 
time reading to him, and translating various passages 
from Channing’s works. He has also expressed a desire 
to possess some of the works which deal with Unitarian- 
ism, that he may have a better opportunity for studying 
these religious problems which so keenly interest him. 

Another example was R. M., who was obliged to submit 
to the amputation of both legs. He writes: “The thought 
of my dear mother who was suffering for me at home, and 
the faith in God our Heavenly Father which I have ac- 
quired, helped me tremendously in going through the 
trying ordeal. I cannot help feeling now that my real 
life has been practically ended. Never again shall I be 
able to fight for my country. Tell me, do you think I 
shall still be fit for some sort of service for my country’s 
benefit? I shall dedicate the remainder of my life to the 
service of my fellow-men, endeavoring to do good, and 
repeating to all who are in trouble those beautiful words 
of Jesus which you repeated to me one day, ‘Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.’”’ 

When Second Lieut. G. gave up his life for his country, 
I lost another dear friend, and our army lost a superbly 
brave and daring machine-gunner. With him I had 
passed many months in the study of the Bible. 

A young sub-lieutenant, wealthy, and richly talented 
in heart and mind, I met in the midst of a grave moral 
crisis. Under unfortunate circumstances, he had fallen 
in love with a young woman who, with his disapproving 
parents, later abandoned him. In desperation he rushed 
off to war. ‘To-day, C. C. is an officer in good standing, 
earning quite enough to properly care for his little child. 
His: parents have become reconciled and love him more 
than ever before, showering upon him every possible at- 
tention. His new-found faith renders him the happiest 
of men. He is now turning his splendid intelligence and 
activity to good account, for he has’ already started to 
work up Unitarian propaganda among his companions, 
and has begun a series of articles for the Riforma Italiana. 

When the war is over, what a wealth of material will 
have been prepared for the furthering of God’s great 
goodness and the preaching of his truths! What bound- 
less good will be done, and how sorely in need of it will 
the world then be! When, after this long and bitter war, 
the weary souls return to their homes, they will require, 
more than ever before, a fuller knowledge of God and of 
how best to worship him and to show their love. True 
religion is the soul’s first great need. Let us, then, lose 
no time in clearing for the great action, the new battle, 
which must end in God’s complete victory. 

_ FLorENcE, ITALY. 
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for Freedom and Humanity. 


Austerity for the Sake of Ideals. 


ITHOUT labor there is no atriving at rest, 

nor without fighting can the victory be reached. 
; If thou art unwilling to suffer, thou refusest to 
be crowned, but if thou desire to be crowned, fight man- 
fully, endure patiently. Without a combat thou canst 
not attain unto the crown of patience. Be thou therefore 
always prepared for the fight, if thou wilt have the 
victory.... Who is there that in all things serveth 
righteousness with so great care as the world and its 
lords are served withal?—Thomas @ Kempis. 


These twelve Jesus sent forth and charged them, saying, 
. .. Get you no gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses; 
no wallet for your journey, neither two coats, nor shoes, 
nor staff: for the laborer is worthy of his food. And into 
whatsoever city or village ye shall enter, search out who 
in it is worthy; and there abide till ye go forth.... And 
whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your words, 
as ye go forth out of that house or that city, shake off 
the dust of your feet—From Matthew x. 


Weave no more silks, ye Lyons looms, 
To deck our girls for gay delights! 

The crimson flower of battle blooms, 
And solemn marches fill the nights. 


Weave but the flag whose bars to-day 
Drooped heavy o’er our early dead, 

And homely garments, coarse and gray, 
For orphans that must earn their bread. 


Keep back your tunes, ye viols sweet, 
That poured delight from other lands! 

Rouse there the dancers’ restless feet: 
The trumpet leads our warrior bands. 


And ye that wage the war of words 
With mystic fame and subtle power, 
‘ Go, chatter to the idle birds, 
Or teach the lesson of the hour! 


Ye Sibyl Arts, in one stern knot 
Be all your offices combined! 

Stand close while Courage draws the lot, 
The destiny of human kind. 


And if that destiny could fail, 
The sun should darken in the sky, 
The eternal bloom of Nature pale, 
And God, and Truth, and Freedom die. 
—Julia Ward Howe. 


PRAYER. 


Eternal Will, speaking in the wills of men, we ask for 
the strength that can come only from Thee. If in the 
presence of the great task we falter, do Thou speak 
unto us the word that shall bring power unto our souls. 
As we set our feet in the long and toilsome road that leads 
toward victory, grant that we renew our wills by that 
sustaining grace which is Thy gift. Prepare our souls for 
suffering and for sacrifice. But give us, even now, a 
glimpse of that glory that shall be revealed when victory 
comes, that we may walk with patience this road of hard- 
ship and of strife. Grant, O thou Infinite Patience, 
that we may endure as seeing Thee who art invisible. 


Amen. 
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Patria. 


I would not even ask my heart to say 
} If I could love some other land as well 
‘As thee, my country, had I felt the spell 
Of Italy at birth, or learned to obey 
The"charm of France, or England’s mighty sway. 
I would not be so much an infidel 
As once to dream, or fashion words to tell, - 
What land could hold my love from thee away. 


For like a law of nature in my blood 
I feel thy sweet and secret sovereignty, 
And woven through my soul thy vital sign. 
My life is but a wave, and thou the flood; 
I am a leaf and thou the mother-tree; 
Nor should I be at all, were I not thine. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


A May Morning in Shakespeare’s 
Country. 


MARY E. CHASE. 


“They rose up early 
To observe the rite of May.” 


—A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


It was on a May morning five years ago 
that we, too, like Theseus and Hippolyta in 
the play, “rose up early”’ to watch the old and 
sweet observance of an English May Day 
in a tiny Warwickshire village. We did not 
know upon alighting from our train in the 
village of our choice on the last evening of 
April that the custom of Shakespeare’s day 
was to be enacted on the morrow. We only 
realized anew how wearying had been the 
noises of London-town, and how soothing were 
the green English fields, the blossoming hedge- 
rows, the beech-shaded streets, and the laden 
cherry-trees. 

But our quiet, well-mannered hostess of 
the little cottage which opened its door to us 
told us the village secrets as we looked out 
upon the rose-garden and ate our supper. 

“You’ve come at a good time,”’ she said. 
“To-morrow is May Day, and the young 
people have great plans, They are going 
very early into the woods for blooms as the 
young folks did many years ago, and they will 
fetch a May-pole to plant in Hubert Sanders’s 
meadow, where the games will be later in 
the day. Perhaps you have read how it was 
done hereabouts in Shakespeare’s day? 
Well, it will be like that.” 

We looked at each other satisfied. It 
had seemed quite enough to us that the prim- 
roses were out and that there were leafy 
hints of foxgloves in the damp English woods. 
But to have come, even though unbidden, 
into a village prepared and eager for a six- 
teenth-century May Day pageant—that was 
a joy too deep for expression. 

We went to bed early that evening. We 
should want to be up early, our hostess told 
us. Expectation kept us from falling asleep 
at once, and as the night wore on, I was 
awakened more than once by excited whispers 
from neighboring cottages. With the first 
faint streaks of dawn, and a sleepy throstle 
singing from his nest in the holly hedge, the 
whispers grew more excited and more dis- 
tinct. Soon I could hear the quiet opening 
and closing of garden gates, and the sound 
of footsteps and subdued laughter in the 
village street. Then a calm, gray silence 
like the morning again settled over the 
garden and our cottage. The throstle fell 
asleep again, and so did I. 
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We were called at sunrise, and ate our 
breakfast of rolls and raspberry jam in the 


‘quietest of villages, though it would not be 


quiet long, we were assured. ‘Through the 
open casement we could look across to Mr. 
Hubert Sanders’s meadow, where, we had 
been told, the day’s festivities would be held. 
There two meek cows, all unconscious of 
Shakespearian pageants, were cropping the 
sweet grass, and only a great pile of earth by 
a freshly dug hole gave ‘proof of future 
gayety. 

But as we finished breakfast and. went 
out into the garden, the breeze blowing from 
the woods a quarter of a mile away to the 
south brought the faintest sound of laughter 
and music to our waiting ears. , Our neighbors 
heard it also and came into their gardens, 
happy and expectant. The tiniest of chil- 
dren were lifted to the gate-posts or held 
high in their fathers’ arms. The village 


had been suddenly bereft of all its young 


people and older children. 

The sounds from the woods grew more and 
more distinct. Some one was beating a 
drum, some one playing a cornet, some one 
a flute. Mr. Hubert Sanders’s cows moved 
across the open meadow to the barn, as 
though they were vaguely conscious of a plot 
to deprive them that morning of their 
favorite feeding-grounds. Our neighbors 
opened their garden gates and came into the 
street, and we joined them. 

Five minutes more, and along the beech- 
shaded lane leading from the south woods 
there came a merry procession of those who 
had gone a-Maying at dawn. The musicians 
led, dressed in quaint old costumes of doublet 
and hose, and flanked by eager children whose 
tin horns mingled not discordantly with the 
sweeter notes of fife and flute and cornet. 
Behind them came the village girls in white, 
their hair decked. with the pink and white 
blossoms of the May and their arms laden 
with fragrant branches. Some of the lads 
were dressed to represent personages of 
long ago. Robin Hood in Lincoln Green 
attracted well-deserved attention, as did 
Friar Tuck, Will Scarlet, and Little John. 
Maid Marian and Fair Rosalind, too, walked 
arm in arm, attended by two little pages, who 
introduced them to an interested au- 
dience. 

Such caperings and dancings along the 
quiet lanes, such waving of boughs laden with 
blossoms, such mad cheers as the May-pole, 
the crowning glory of the procession, came at 
last into view! It lay, stripped of its bark 
and branches, across a long carf, drawn by a 
yoke of oxen, whose great horns were gay with 
ribbons and whose patient necks were wound 
with wreaths and nosegays. As for the May- 
pole itself, it fluttered streamers of every hue, 
in whose tied and twisted folds were fastened 
sprays of bright blossoms. 

On toward the meadow moved the gay 
procession, fathers and mothers and babies 
following, and we two, who somehow felt no 
longer strangers in the general good cheer, 
bringing up the rear. ‘The oxen halted, a 
last survey proved that all was ready for the 
planting, and willing hands lifted the May- 
pole from the cart, carefully so as not to dis- 
turb its new spring dress. Then one of the 
pages who attended Maid Marian and Fair 
Rosalind stepped proudly forward | and 
fastened at its very top the red banner of 
England with its Union Jack. 

What a shout filled the sweet spring air of 
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that little village as a wayward breeze caught 
the flag and blew it straight out from the 
pole, now proud and upright in its place! 
What cheers resounded when the pile of earth 
had disappeared, and the May-pole stood 
firmly upon its own feet! I felt sure as I 
listened that any tree would have considered 
that death a glorious one. 

After we had danced around the pole until 
we were tired, the boys and girls took the 
great branches of white blossoms with which 
they had filled the May-pole cart and went 
from house to house with them, still in a 
merry procession. Before each gate or in each 
garden, they would stand together and sing,— 
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““We bring you here this branch of May. 
Place it above your cottage door; 
’*T will make the witches stay away 
Now and forevermore!”’ 


Then the owner of the house with a smiling 
courtesy or bow of thanks accepted the 
branch, and placed it securely above the cot- 
tage doorway. 

When every home in the village had been 
thus charmed and decorated, when the boys 
and girls had eaten hasty breakfasts, games 
were played, the entire village participating, 
around the May-pole in the meadow. Hop- 
scotch, prisoners’ base, hide-and-go-seek-me, 
—games which were doubtless played on other 
May Days three hundred years and more 
ago in that very Warwickshire village, were 
played again with no less enthusiasm. In the 
afternoon a country pageant was given in the 
meadow. ‘There Titania again held her fairy 
court, and again the Athenian lovers quar- 
relled in the wood. The costumes were 
simple, and the parts crudely taken, and yet 
we did not lose for a moment the reverence 
in which those simple village people held that 
one who once had walked in their own fields 
and lanes. 

“You do not do this every May Day?” 
we asked our hostess that evening as we 
stood in the little cottage garden, loath to say 
good-by and journey again to smoky London. 

“No,” she told us, ‘‘not every year, 
though there is always a pole and games. 
But we do not like our young people to for- 
get how it was done in Shakespeare’s day, 
in this very spot perhaps, and they love to do 
it when the spring is fair like this one.” 

We were glad as we journeyed back to town 
that they did love to do it, glad that there 
was such a place as Warwickshire, most glad 
that the sweet old customs and the memory 
of him who loved them are kept alive. Some 
day, when England is once more a haven of 
peace, we are going back again to that little 
village in Warwickshire ‘‘to do observance to 
a morn of May.” 


Literature. 
A First-hand Knowledge of God.* 


GEORGE R. DODSON. 


This little book has the merit of being 
extremely simple and clear and at the same 
time profound. It is just what many 
people are looking for. We are, as the 


*Ture THEORY AND Practice OF Mysricism. By 
Charles M. Addison. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 
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writer says, “living in an era of the spirit, 
and there is surely a recrudescence of mysti- 
cism going on all about us. ‘Thousands are 
craving for a basis of belief which shall rest 
not on tradition, on authority, on historical 
evidence, but on the ascertainable facts of 
human experience.” 

The term ‘mysticism’ carries unpleasant 
associations to many minds, but what they 
are thinking of is one or more of the fanati- 
cisms or pathological states which have been 
called by this name. For this writer, mysti- 
cism is personal religion, a first-hand and 
experimental knowledge of God. He agrees 
with those who say that it is “‘simply religion 
in its most acute, intense, and living stage,’ 
or “‘the art of finding God in one’s self,’”’ or 
that without which there would be few 
hymns or prayers and no inspiring preach- 
ing. The ‘“‘unitive state’? which is its goal 
is not Nirvana, nor is it a reabsorption of 
the soul into the sea of being. In the closest 
union with God, human personality remains 
distinct. Furthermore, mysticism is not 
the exercise of some unique faculty, the 
peculiar possession of a few, but the ‘‘com- 
bination and co-ordination of the whole 
personality,” the raising of human-nature 
to its highest power. 

In the first chapter, on ‘‘’The Longing for 
God and its Implications,” the comforting 
truth is stated that whoever feels this long- 
ing has taken the first step in the mystic 
way which leads to the country where the 
mystics have been but which we only read 
about. ‘The thirst for God is the beginning 
of the spiritual life’ In Chapter II., on 
“The Way Toward God,” it is explained 
that there are seven stages in the progress 
of the soul. After the longing comes a 
glimpse of the goal, a rise to a new level of 
life, followed by purgation, and then, very 
important for most of us, the author thinks, 
stage four, that is, contemplation with new 
visions and adventures leading sometime 
to illumination, a satisfying sense of the 
Divine Presence. Many mystics have 
found to their sorrow that this beatific 
vision may be followed by ‘‘the dark night 
of the soul,’ in which ‘‘the sense of the 
Divine Presence is lost.” Beyond this is 
perfect union. The writer does not discuss 


the views of those who, like A. R. Burr, 


explain these ecstasies and depressions in 
terms of pathology. Other chapters treat 
of celebrated mystics, such as Saint Francis, 
Suso, Mother Julian, and also of modern 
and practical mysticism. 

The author thinks that some present-day 
cults have found their opportunity in the 
Church’s failure to satisfy the heart’s crav- 
ing for direct touch with the divine, what- 
ever of truth they possess being founded 
on the principles of mysticism. ‘‘To those 
who can stultify their intellect even Christian 
Science brings its blessing of calm and cheer- 
fulness,” and “the séance is a Quaker meet- 
ing put to illegitimate uses.” 

No one who has the least interest in or 
sympathy with mysticism can fail to read 
this book with pleasure and profit. It helps 
to clear the mind and deepens the sense 
that we are by nature seekers after ‘‘the 
Homeland of the Spirit.” 


Frar Gop min Your Own VILLAGE. By 
Richard Morse. New York: Henry Holt 


us and Company. $1.30 net.—It was a village 
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with a population of a thousand persons, 
and seven saloons; with two moribund 
churches, and no organized opportunity for 
social recreation save a played-out and 
questionable athletic club; with a great 
deal of immorality and still more of preju- 
dice, inertia, and selfishness; and this is the 
story (a true story, the preface declares) 
of an attempt to put the fear of God into it; 
“that is, to bring order out of the chaos of 
its social and civic affairs, to put pride and 
co-operation in the place of suspicion and in- 
dividualism, to make narrow prejudice and 
plain cussedness give way to sympathy and 
unselfish service.” It was a young minister, 


theory inside of him and a wealth of experience 
in front of him, who performed the miracle, 
|as one is inclined to call it; and certainly it 
was no easy task, as one chapter on ‘“‘Ob- 
stacles’”” and another chapter on ‘‘ More 
Obstacles”’ plainly reveal. The tact, sagac- 
ity, and perseverance of the young minister, 
who in addition to this capacity served as 
secretary of a Neighborhood Association 
which he succeeded in reviving, furnished the 
leadership; but the work was done by the 
combined efforts of all the recruits that he 
could muster. ‘The record that follows,” 
says the author, “is not one of uplift, but of 
co-operation,” a significant and a refreshing 
statement to read. If there is one word in 
our language that is thoroughly despicable 
and that merits the condemnation of us all, 
it is the word “‘uplift.”” Not only has it been 
used until it is cant, but the policy of action 
that it suggests and the whole connotation 
of the word are vitally wrong. Not 
uplift but co-operation will redeem the 
world; and this is a heartening record that 
the author gives us of its splendid practical 
achievement in one American rural com- 
munity. Despite the small field in which 
the action takes place, the experience is 
wide and diversified; and the social worker 
as well as the minister, in city as well as in 
town, will find much that is informing and 
full of wise suggestion in these pages. There 
is a chapter on ‘The Morals of the Movies”’ 
that sets forth the difficulties and something 


problem. ‘The chapter on the rehabilitation 
of the church challenges the attention of 
every minister and commands his earnest 
reading. Significant is the statement adopted 
as the basis of membership for the church, 
in place of the old creed. Here is the first 
article: ‘‘I believe that true religion is a 
matter of purpose.’ Many other problems 
are treated, and the book closes with a chap- 
ter on the war as it came upon the village 
with its call to service. Always interesting, 
and dealing, as it does, with matters of vital 
concern, here is a book of exceptional common 
sense and clarity of vision that ministers and 
laymen of every fellowship ought to read and 
ponder. 


THE MayFLOwER Piicrims. By Edmund 
Janes Carpenter. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. $1.50 net.—Although presumably 
intended for young people in their later teens, 
'this volume will be found quite as entertain- 
ing for persons who have passed out of them. 
There is little that is new in Mr. Carpenter’s 
pages, but a great deal that furnishes ac- 
ceptable reading, and we have little doubt 
but that this narrative will find an audience. 


» 


of the solution of a constantly increasing |. 
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Starting with the question ‘‘Who were the 
Pilgrims?’’ Mr. Carpenter follows it by such 


pertinent chapter headings as ‘‘The Pilgrim 


Region in England,’ ‘The Flight to 
Holland,” “‘The Voyage of the Mayflower,” 
“The Pilgrims at Cape Cod,” “Early Days in 
Plymouth,” ‘“‘Merrymount and the Pil- 
grims,” ‘Plymouth Encounters a Uriah 
Heep,” and others of similar tenor. ‘The 
author’s narrative nowhere sags, and the 
interest is well sustained throughout. The 
slip-cover is an effective presentment of 
George Boughton’s painting ‘The Pilgrims 
on their Way to Church.” 


fresh from the seminary, with a wealth of |. 


Literary Note. 

Under the striking title of What Is Chris- 
luanity ? the University of Chicago Press has 
announced the immediate publication of a 
volume which discusses rival interpreta- 
tions of that religion. It is written by an 
alumnus of the University of Chicago, Prof. 
George Cross of Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary, who received his Doctor’s degree 
from the former institution in 1900. 


What one free pulpit is saying about the World War. 
THE VITAL ISSUES OF THE WAR 
By Rev. RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON 
Seven sermons: I. Germany’s Will to World Power; II. The 
Gospel of Militarism; III. The Gospel of Pacifism; IV. The 
War and the Social Revolution; V. The Influence of Sea 
Power in the War; VI. Making the World Safe for Democ- 
racy; VII. America’s Leadership in the World of Tomorrow. 
The series, by mail, soc.; in cash or stamps. Address: 
First Unitarian Church, 642 West Ferry St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


RISING JAPAN 


Is there a Japanese Menace? 


By J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


Billings Lecturer (1913-14) to Japan, China, 
and India. With a Foreword by Lindsay 
Russell, President of the Japan Society. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Pp. 220. 


New York. 
$1.25. 


Says the New York World: “Dr. Sunder- 
land’s terse monograph, compacted with 
facts, figures and convincing citations, dis- 
cusses with masterly authority every essential 
phase of the so-called Japanese problem. 
It is a singularly straightforward and con- 
vincing volume,—convincing we should hope 
even to those whose minds have been poisoned 
by German lies.”” Says the New York Sun: 
“The book is crowded with facts, well 
authenticated and presented in a most 
attractive style. Dr. Sunderland has done a 
great service to both Japan and America.” 
Says Dr. Samuel A. Eliot: “I regard this 
timely book of Dr. Sunderland as an ad- 
mirable and necessary contribution to inter- 
national understanding and good will.” 
Says Dr. Charles W. Wendte: ‘The book’s 
cogent putting of the case in behalf of justice, 
reason and brotherhood, is most impressive, 
and cannot fail to aid effectively the sane 
and righteous settlement of. this burning 
question of our international relations.’ 
Says Dr. Sidney L. Gulick (who is regarded 
as our highest American authority on Japan): 
“Hundreds of thousands of Americans ought 
to read this timely and important book.” 


Order from the UNITARIAN BooK Room, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, or any bookstore. 


Pkase patronize our advertisers. 
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Guessing Song. 


Oh, ho! oh, ho! Pray, who can I be? 
I sweep o’er the land, I scour o’er the sea; 
I cuff the tall trees tiil they bow down their heads, 
And I rock the wee birdies asleep in their beds. 
Oh, ho! oh, ho! and who can I be, 
That sweep o’er the land and scour o’er the sea? 


I rumple the breast of the gray-headed daw, 
I buffet the rook and make him cry, “Caw!” 
But though I love fun, I’m so big and so strong, 
At a puff of my breath the great ships sail along. 
Oh, ho! oh, ho! and who can I be, 
That sweep o’er the land and scour o’er the sea? 


I swing all the weathercocks this way and that, 
I play a game of tag with the runaway hat; 
But however I wander, I never can stray, 
For go where I will, I’ve a free right of way! 
Oh, ho! oh, ho! and who can I be, 
That sweep o’er the land and scour o’er the sea? 


I skim o’er the pasture, I dance up the street, 
I’ve foes that I laugh at, and friends that I greet; 
I’m known in the country, I’m named in the town, 
For all the world over extends my renown. 
Oh, ho! oh, ho! and who can I be, 
That sweep o’er the land and scour o’er the sea? 
—Henry Johnston. 


Mick and the Jingle-box. 


MABEL S. MERRILL. 


Out on the ferry road the two Weaver girls 
stopped as a loud report, sharp as that of a 
rifle, startled the riverside echoes. 

““What in the world was it?’’? demanded 
Harlene of Alice, but the question was 
answered by a boy of thirteen who came 
racing down a path along the bank. 

“Ferry’s rope broke!”’ he called back as he 
scurried down to the water’s edge. ‘‘Told 
‘em ’twould yesterday. Water keeps rising 
and the current hauls like a four-horse team. 
Hey, look at that now!” 

Mick danced wildly on the shore as he 
pointed out the old flat ferry scow going 
swiftly down fiver, bearing seaward a 
country peddle-cart which happened to be 
standing upon it. The peddler’s horse had 
fallen lame and he had taken it up to the 
ferryman’s barn for a rest. When the big 
overhead cable by which the boat was pulled 
across parted near the shore with that 
startling report the old scow had been cast 
adrift so violently that it had swung out to 
midstream, cart and all. 

“Here they come; they’re going to chase 
the boat.’? Mick waved his cap at the two 
men—the ferryman and the peddler—hurry- 
ing down from the barn. ‘‘Guess they'll 
have to get a move on if they catch it. 
They’ve got to go afoot too. Watch me get 
in ahead of ’em.” 

“O Micky dear!’’ Marlene laid a coaxing 
hand firmly on the boy’s shoulder. ‘‘Is it 
absolutely necessary to your happiness to 
traipse off two or three miles down a muddy 
road to see an old scow pulled ashore? 
Alice and I were counting on you to help 
decorate the hall for the Old-Fashioned 
Bazaar. You know we have only to-day 
aud to-morrow. Boys are scarce, and, oh, 
so handy, Michael!”’ 

Mick twisted from under his cousin’s hand 
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with a good-natured obstinacy the girls had 
noticed before. “Another time, ladies,” 
he insisted politely. “I’ve just naturally 
got to hoof it down river and see where that 
peddle-cart hangs up.” 

Harlene and Alice laughed as they started 
along that footpath down which Mick had 
come. But they were vexed, too. Con- 
sidering all the trouble the boy had been 
in the four weeks since he had come to live 
with them, it did seem as if he ought to be 
willing to help them a bit when they wanted 
him. 

“Tf boys weren’t so irresistibly funny, 
they’d be a dreadful plague,’’ grumbled 
Harlene. “Alice, we mustn’t go by the 
Major’s house this time without stopping. 
I can hear his poor old hands groping along 
the keys of his jingle-box.” 

Old Isaac Fay, nicknamed ‘‘the Major,” 
lived near the riverbank in a house some 
sizes larger than a beehive, but looking very 
like one in other respects. The footpath, 
which was a short cut from the ferry road to 
the Weaver home, ran past his door, and the 
girls tried to be neighborly with the lonely old 
man who was slowly going blind in that little 
dark house. His trouble was so heavy upon 
him that they had come to dread these visits. 
But this morning they found him laughing to 
himself as he fingered the keys of the little 
old melodeon he called his jingle-box. 

“That cousin of yours has been here,’’ he 
explained as he greeted his callers. ‘‘Now 
what a feller that is when he unlimbers his 
tongue! ‘Talk about not bein’ able to get a 
a word in edgeways! Well, I like to talk, 
myself, when I get started, and Mick, he 
never leaves off chattering on any account. 


So it turns out to be a match, and up to date’ 


the honors are all with Mick.” 

“T don’t believe that boy hears a word 
anybody says to him,” rejoined Harlene, 
severely. ‘“‘When I want to get some- 
thing into his head I just take hold of him 
and make him stand still till I’ve said my say; 
and then he doesn’t go by it in the least par- 
ticular unless he happens to feel like it.” 

“Well, well, we mustn’t expect to put old 
heads on young shoulders,’’ observed the 
Major, with mild patience. ‘The little 
chap’s no more of a rattlebrain than I was at 
his age, and any kind of talk sounds cheerful 
when the day and night have got to be about 
the same and both of ’em twice too long.’’ 

The old man forgot Micky as he lapsed into 
the despondent strain which the girls dreaded. 
He shook his head when Alice asked softly 
if his eyes were better. 

“No chance of that. I have to sit here and 
wait,—seems as if I can feel the dark pressing 
down on me harder and harder. But I 
fight off thinking as well as I can. If I’d 
known what was coming on me I’d have held 
on to my music. I could do that without 
eyes if I hadn’t let it all slip away from me. 
It’s twenty years that I hadn’t touched this 
old melodeon. It would all come back, 
though, if I hadn’t been fool enough to sell 
off my old Ingleside Music-Book along with 
some other odds and ends last spring.” 

“Oh, is it music you want? Why, I’ll 
get you a lot!” cried Alice; but he shook his 
head again. 

“Bless you, child, I couldn’t learn a bit 
of new music to save my life. But you know 
how a thing you’ve learned well once comes 
back piecemeal soon as you begin thinking 
of it. 


I knew the pieces in that old book 
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backwards, forwards, and crossways. I 
could see enough of the notes if I had them 
so that I could get hold of the whole. 
I'd practise ’em up so they’d never leave me 
again. If I had nothing but my fingers 
and the old melodeon and them tunes I 
could manage to plod through the days I’ve 
got left.” 

Alice and Harlene looked thoughtful as 
they left the little dark house. There was 
no hope of finding a copy of that old music- 
book at home, for there were no musicians 
in the Weaver family. But they went back 
to the village and asked the dealer at the one 
store there if he ever heard of such a book. 
He had heard of it, but assured them that it 
was long out of print and could not be.had for 
love or money. 

It must be confessed that the girls had 
forgotten all about the matter when they 
returned to their work of decorating the 
hall in the afternoon. ‘‘The Old-Fashioned 
Bazaar,” an entertainment to raise money 
for relief work, would open on the morning 
of the next day but one, and things were not 
going as smoothly as could be wished. 
Harlene and Alice, who were responsible 
for the whole affair, had begun to feel 
worried. ‘They were thoroughly fagged when 
they left the hall at five o’clock and walked 
down the shady ferry road to the point where 
they could strike into the path along the 
bank. 

“‘Harlene!’”’ exclaimed Alice, suddenly. 
‘“Where do you suppose that boy is? He 
can’t have been home at all, because mother 
said she would send him over with that extra 
roll of bunting as soon as he appeared, and 
we haven’t seen a sign of it.” 

For a moment Harlene looked anxious. 
Mick was such a rattlebrain! But then, 
what harm could possibly come to him, going 
down river in company with two grown men 
to look for a runaway ferry-boat? Suddenly 
she laughed to hear from the down-river 
road a cheerful ‘‘ Hello!” : 

Mick was coming with his cap on the back 
of his head, his clothes much the worse for 
various kinds of dirt, and a muddy bundle 
cherished carefully under one arm. It 
looked like some kind of salvage rolled up in 
a gunny sack. 

‘The Bounding Betsy went down in mid- 
stream,’’ announced the boy, evidently re- 
ferring to the stow. ‘‘The peddler made a 
raft and went after his goods and the cart. 
Some of ’em sunk and some of ’em floated, 
and he didn’t dare to swim and he couldn’t 
dive. So after all, I had to head the wreck- 
ing party. We got most of the stuff, and all 
but the off hind wheel of the cart. We've 
been at it every minute since we located the 
Betsy.” : 

“You foolish boy; why, you’re completely 
done up!”’ Harlene was somewhat dis- 
tressed to see the signs of wear and tear about 
the hero of the down-river expedition. ‘‘Do 
throw away that rubbish under your arm 
and come along home to supper.” 

“Not much, you don’t!” Mick capered 
nimbly out of her reach, as she would have 
laid hands on his bundle. ‘This is some- 
thing the peddler gave me for helping him 
out. I offered to buy it, but he wouldn’t 
take a cent of pay. Hands off, miss!” 

He whisked away up the path so fast that 
they lost sight of him before they reached the 
Major’s little old house. But when they ar- 
rived at their own back door there was Mick, 
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minus his bundle, and behaving, as Mrs. 
Weaver said, genteel as a cat that had been 
in the cream. 

The wrecker was so tired that he literally 
tolled into bed that night, and all the next 
day the girls saw him only by glimpses. The 
following morning at ten the Old-Fashioned 
Bazaar opened and then came a long, hard, 
anxious day for the two young managers. 
There was to be a literary and musical 
entertainment in the afternoon, but so many 
performers failed to appear that it turned out 
but a makeshift affair. 

“The evening will be lots worse,’’ mourned 
‘arlene. ‘‘The speaker can’t come, and I 
have got to be the unhappy substitute; 
and there isn’t a drop of music to be found in 
the village—not a drop! O Alice, why 
wasn’t one of us born with a voice, or the 
right kind of fingers!” 

Mrs. Weaver laughed a little as the tired 
pair dropped into their seats at the supper- 
table. ‘I can’t think what you’ll do unless 
you engage the Major and his jingle-box. 
I do think the dear old man must have gone 
off his head to-day. Every time I stepped to 
the kitchen door here I’ve heard that old 
melodeon going as steady as a steam shovel 
in the distance. Why’’— 

All three stared out of the open door as 
the Major, steered by Mick, came up the path. 
It was very unusual for the old man to vent- 
ure out of his darkened house. 

“Took here, girls,’ he began abruptly, 
“Mick’s been telling me all about what a 
hard time you’re having to get music over to 
the hall. If you want me to go and try to 
wring a few tunes out of that new piano, I’m 
ready.” 

There was a wistfulness in the old man’s 
face that made them hesitate to decline the 
offer. Besides, Harlene said aside to Alice, 
whatever he did with the piano it could 
be no worse than her speech. So when 
the evening’s programme began, the Major 
was sitting very straight at the piano, 
with Mick on guard to help him when he 
moved. 

The first selection was a march popular in 
the days when ‘‘The Ingleside Music-Book”’ 
was new. The old man played it with a 
spirit and swing that made the elders nod 
approval and the younger ones begin to look 
interested. From that he passed to some 
quaint ‘‘Songs without Words,” familiar 
airs with variations, simple music, but so 
sympathetically played that its appeal went 
home. The audience liked that old-fashioned 
melody so well that Harlene cut short her 
speech to let them have mort of it. In brief, 
the entertainment turned out to be a concert, 
with the Major for the star player. 

“We couldn’t have found anything more 


suitable for this Bazaar if we had hunted the 


State over,’’ declared Harlene as she joined 
the knot of admirers around the old man’s 
chair. The Major looked wonderfully bright. 
This was a rare social event to him after his 
hermit life in the old dark house. 

“T hope you got as much fun out of it as I 
did,” he said. ‘But I tell you I’ve worked 
like a horse since I got back my old book. 


Seems I didn’t sell it with that lot of stuff 


last spring, though I thought I did. Mick 


remembered seeing it in a box of old papers at 


the head of the stairs, but he never said a 
‘word about it to me when he found that I’d 
just sold that box to the rag-peddler. He 


loped off down river and overhauled that 
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wreck till he got hold of my old book and 
fetched it back.” 

“And all the time we were making re- 
marks about his talking so much that he 
never hears a word anybody says!” exclaimed 
Harlene. ‘Well, after this, I’ll never flatter 
myself I understand the workings of a boy’s 
mind.’’ J 

The Major looked up at the two girls, and 
there was a sudden light in his dimming 
eyes. 

“After this,’ he said in a low voice, ‘I 
shan’t ever be so scared of the dark again. 
Let it come! My fingers can’t go blind, and 
I’ve got a good many blessings left. Why, 
besides all these good neighbors, I’ll have 
Mick and the jingle-box.” 


The Pat-a-Cake Play. 


_ Suggestions by mothers who have been kindergartners, 
issued to the Register by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C., and the National Kindergarten 
Association, New York, N.Y. 


VI. 
MRS. LOUISE GULDLIN SIMENSON. 


Every young mother should memorize a 
few of the songs and finger plays, and study 
the explanations, mottoes, and pictures in 
Froebel’s ‘‘Mother Play,” so that she may 
begin to use them in her home long before 
the kindergarten age. I have used them 
and find that they teach the virtues which 
later it is so hard to instil, for, as Froebel 
says, “‘Mother, you can now do with a 
touch as light as a feather what you cannot 
later accomplish with the pressure of a 
hundredweight.”’ 

To illustrate. how Froebel’s philosophy 
helps the mother to train her child, let us 
consider first the pat-a-cake play. You say, 
“Why, all mothers play pat-a-cake with 
their babies; that is nothing new.” But 
if they want to know why they play it, let 
them turn to Froebel. ‘The little game is 
widely known because ‘‘simple mother wit 
never fails to link the initial activities of 
the child with the every-day life about him.” 
He also says, “The bread or, better still, 
the little cake which the child likes so well, 
he receives from his mother; the mother in 


“turn receives it from the baker,—two links 


in the great chain of life and service. Let 
us not make the child feel that these links 
complete the chain. The baker can bake 
no cake if the miller grinds no meal; the 
miller can grind no meal if the farmer brings 
him no grain; the farmer can bring no grain 
if his field yields no crop; the field can yield 
no crop if the forces of nature fail to work 
together to produce it; the forces of nature 
could not conspire together were it not for 
the all-wise and beneficent Power who 
directs them to their predetermined ends.” 
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I start to play pat-a-cake with my baby 
when he is six months old. It affords him 
great satisfaction to exercige his arms and 
to direct his movements so that both little 
dimpled hands meet together. When he is 
about eighteen months or two years old I 
begin to show him the picture of pat-a-cake 
found in Froebel’s ‘‘ Mother Play.”? Through 
this means I gradually and easily lead him 
to see that “for his bread he owes thanks 
not only to his mother, to the baker, the 
miller, the farmer, but also and most of 
all to the Heavenly Father, who, through 
the instrumentality of dew and rain, sun- 
shine and darkness, winter and summer, 
causes the earth to bring forth the grain.” 

It is only after having studied the picture 
thoroughly and read the chapter on Pat-a- 
Cake in the “‘Mottoes and Commentaries”’ 
and committed to memory the verses and 
tune in the ‘“‘Songs and Music’”’ of Froebel’s 
“Mother Play,” that I am ready to teach 
pat-a-cake to my baby, and, as I have shown, 
I do not teach it all at once, but refer to it 
again and again. When my child is old 
enough to be interested in such things, we 
go into a bakery shop and ask if we may 
see his ovens. We often pass a mill, and 
I tell my child that this is the place where 
the farmer brings his grain. Thus the 
lesson goes on for a long time before it is 
first played in babyhood. 

There are many other songs and games 
in Froebel’s ‘‘Mother Play”? which I give 
to my children long before the kindergarten 
age. In all of these they take the greatest 
delight. I begin early to sing the songs and 
play the finger games which nourish the 
instinct of love for the members of the family 
and affection for animals. 


A swarm of bees without stings:— 

B hopeful, B cheerful, B happy, B kind, 

B busy of body, B modest of mind, 

B earnest, B truthful, B firm, and B fair, 

Of all Miss B havior B sure to B ware, 

B think, ere you stumble, of what may B 
fall; 

B true to yourself, and B faithful to all. 

—Christian Endeavor Times. 


James, not quite three, had just begun 
to attend Sunday-school and was much in- 
terested in all that went on. But it was the 
hymn ‘“‘ The Ninety and Nine” that most ap- 
pealed to him. He liked it so well that he 
begged his mother to sing it to him every 
night while he was getting ready for bed. 
One evening as she was singing, the little 
fellow began to cry. 

“Why, what’s the matter, dear?’’ asked his 
mother, much surprised. 

“OQ mother,’”’ came the answer, “‘just think 
of all those little lambs out on the mountain 
without any rubbers on in all this rainy 
weather !’’—Zion’s Herald. 
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News Letter from the Middle West. 


ERNEST C. SMITH. 


Our last letter, written from Des Moines, re- 
ported the writer’s contact with the churches 
of Ohio and Iowa. It looked forward to the 
series of meetings which celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of our 
church at Davenport. ‘These anniversaries 
deserve a somewhat more extended report. 
The exercises extended over a period of four 
days, April 10-14. At the opening service 
on Wednesday evening, Rev. Arthur M. 
Judy, who was pastor of the church between 
1881-1907, told of the work done during the 
years of his pastorate and of the spirit and 
purpose of that work. This was the time 
when the new scientific doctrine of evolution 
was beginning to make its way and to deeply 
affect the religious thinking of the world. 
The social implications of a developing world 
and the high duty and privilege of being 
effective agents in such a universe were 
characteristic notes of the preaching. 

Rev. C. W. Reese of Des Moines spoke 
of “The Function of the Church in the 
Making of the New World Order.” He 
asked his hearers to look beyond the present 
world struggle and realize that the work of 
the Church and of the churches would be to 
neutralize the passions of hate and fear 
which always follow in the wake of war, 
these functioning far more unhappily among 
those who remain at home than among those 
who have had actual physical part in the 
conflict. 

The share of the children in the church 
life was symbolized by a church school 
festival on Thursday afternoon at which the 
children of the church, under the direction 
of Mrs. Knapp, presented ‘‘The House of 
the Heart’’—a morality play. 

On. Thursday evening Mr. Charles Grilk 
spoke on ‘‘’The Social Message of Our Liberal 
Society,” holding that this message was 
essentially Joyalty—loyalty to the nation 
and its ideals in the present crisis, loyalty to 
our perceptions of truth, and loyalty to the 
life of the spirit as that touches the industrial 
and social movements of our time. 

Rev. W. H. Pulsford of Chicago followed 
with an address upon “A Living Religion.” 
He held that a living religion must be dy- 
namic and not static, that it must have a 
living God. The worshipper must be re- 
sponsive, not merely to a law imposed from 
without or a code written in a book, but 
rather to an impulse and a power within; 
that it is as true now as when Jesus lived and 
taught, that the kingdom of God is within. 

On Friday afternoon Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Secretary of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association, spoke 
on “Religion and Moral Education,” setting 
forth the new insights and methods in the 
field of religious education. 

More than two hundred and fifty persons 
were in attendance at the banquet on Friday. 
evening. Mrs. Clarie Bills gave a short 
talk on the early days of the church, Miss 
Ella May Hirschl read extracts from letters 
sent by former ministers and members of 
the church. Among those sending messages 
were Rev. Nathanael Seaver, the first minister 
of the church, Dr. R. E. Ramsay and Rev. 
J. A. Kyle, Mrs. H. H. Hills of Hartford, 
Conn., Mrs. Carrie Bradney of Middletown, 
N.Y., Miss Ellen Gould of Worcester, Mass., 
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and Mr. Homer Lewis, superintendent of 
schools at Worcester, Mass. Rev. W. L. 
McKinney of Geneseo brought the greetings 
of a sister church founded only a few years 
after that at Davenport. While there was 
no collusion among the principal speakers 
of the evening, there was a wonderful unity 
of emphasis. Prof. EK. D. Starbuck of Iowa 
City had for his topic, ‘Looking ‘Toward 
Peace.’”?” He held that the present world 
struggle is not likely to be the last we 
shall see, and that, if we really mean to 
work for lasting peace, we must deal with 
the home, the school, and the church, and 
enthrone democracy rather than imperialism 
in the very structure of these institutions. 

Rev. Fred V. Hawley of Chicago, speaking 
on “The Unity and Sanctity in Human 
Nature,’’ made further application of the 
principle of democracy, insisting that we have 
no right to look upon even degraded human 
beings as undesirables, but that opportunity 
for growth should be granted as well to them 
as to others. 

Rev. Charles M. Perry of Iowa City made 
a plea for recognition of the children’s right 
in the church and for the making of church 
and Sunday-school a place where children 
may learn of all that is going on in the world 
through the co-operation of the church. 

The four days’ exercises were brought to a 
close by the installation on Sunday, April 
14, of Rev. Newton Ben Knapp. The 
prayer of installation was offered by Rev. 
Arthur M. Judy, and the greetings from the 
denomination at large by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance of Boston, a boyhood friend of 
Rev. Mr. Judy. Mr. R. K. Beatty of 
Davenport gave the welcome of the congre- 
gation in a few well-chosen words. The 
sermon, on “The Spirit and Aims of a Free 
Church,” was given by Rev. E. C. Smith, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. A feature of the exercises was the 
singing of a hymn written for the dedication 
of the church building in 1898 by Rev. Fred- 
erick IL. Hosmer. All together, the series of 
meetings brought a quickened inspiration and 
an increased devotion to the congregation. 

Immediately following these meetings at 
Davenport, Messrs. Lawrance and Smith 
proceeded to Iowa City. Mr. Lawrance 
spoke on Sunday evening, at a men’s club 
supper on Monday evening, and also at a 
service in the church the same evening, and 
on Wednesday evening concluded the series 
with an address on ‘‘The Steadfast Mind 
in Time of War.” Mr. Smith spoke on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings. ; 

From Iowa City the writer proceeded to 
Duluth, Minn., securing brief contacts 
with the churches at Minneapolis and St. 
Paul en. route. 

The Duluth church did not attempt to 
hold services during the winter, but beginning 
with Easter Sunday a preaching mission, 
extending over three months, was made 
possible by the co-operation of the American 
Unitarian Association. Rev. Harry. White, 
a former pastor of the church, preached on 
Easter Sunday. Rev. J. H. Dietrich of 
Minneapolis and Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of 
St. Paul went on succeeding Sundays, and 
the writer occupied the pulpit on the last two 
Sundays of April, giving the imtervening 
week to the work of the local church, and 


| giving a mid-week address upon “Christ and 
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fidently expected that as a result of these 
services the church will be able to call a 
minister in the fall. 

At Minneapolis, the pastor, Rev. John H. 
Dietrich, has been giving a series of addresses 
during the winter and spring upon “The 
Present Religious Transition.’’ ‘This series 
is not continuous, other topics coming’ in 
between. An increasing interest has been 
shown and the capacity of the church build- 
ing is fast being reached. At each service 
the minister gives an address for children, 
which is proving of interest to adults as well 
as the children. Recent sermon topics are 
‘Theosophy and Reincarnation,” ‘‘ How shall 
we spend our Sundays?” “Aspirations 
toward Social Betterment.’’ 

The church at St. Paul reports a very 
happy and successful winter’s work. When 
Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. went to Unity 
Church it was with the knowledge that the 
call to service in France as chaplain of a 
hospital unit might come at any moment. 
The work has gone on uninterruptedly, but 
it seems likely now that the call will come in 
a few weeks. 

At St. Cloud much of the strength of the 
church has centred upon various kinds of 
war work. Nearly all the young men who 
have any connection with the church are in 
the national service, seventeen names on the 
Roll of Honor. A service-flag was recently 
presented to the church and an impressive - 
service of consecration was held. Among 
the guests at the annual meeting were Rev. 
Paul D. Dansingberg, a former minister, 
and his wife. The pastor, Rev. V. B. Silli- 
man, preaches several times each year at the 
State Reformatory near by, is acting as 
Scoutmaster for one of the Scout troops of 
the city, was a recent speaker at the farewell 
banquet of enlisted men going to the front, 
and has just been admitted to the local 
ministerial association. Recent sermon 
topics have been ‘“‘ Modernism and Conceit,’’ 
‘The Significance of a Church Service-Flag,”’ 
“The Church in War-time,”’ ‘Take up your 
Cross,” and ‘The Unsealed Revelation.” 

Our Norwegian mission at Hanska reports 
that all its young men of military age are 
in the United States service. The pastor, 
Rev. Amandus Norman, has been devoting 
much of his time to the public service, acting 
as chairman of the four-minute men for his 
district, where the population is overwhelm- 
ingly Scandinavian. He reports that his 
district oversubscribed the Third Liberty 
Loan by 300 per cent. 


In Support of the Government. 


The following resolutions were passed at 
the meeting, April 17 and 18, in Montclair, 
N.J., of the Middle States Conference :— 


Resolved, ‘That this Conference reaffirms 
its hearty support of our Government in the 
struggle now waged for international Justice 
and Freedom; that, remembering proudly 
those who have already paid the great price, 
we give to our boys under the colors the 
assurance of our confidence in their courage 
and devotion and our faith in the righteous- 
ness of the cause for which they have enlisted; 
that, recognizing what our churches have 
already done, we urge on them still fuller 
and fullest support of the Red Cross and other 
agencies of War Relief; and as citizens and 
Unitarians, that we pledge to our Allies 


the World War.” It is hoped and con- | overseas and to the future which now hangs 
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in the balance, the loyal and determined 
service of our hands and hearts. 

Resolved, ‘That a Committee of Five be 
' appointed by the Directors, representing all 
sections of the present Middle States Con- 
ference, to deliberate during the coming 
year on the feasibility of dissolving the 
present organization of the Middle States 
Conference and of relinquishing or trans- 
ferring its legal incorporation and life mem- 
bership, and to report its recommendations 
for final action at our next annual meeting. 

Resolved, That the Constitution be 
amended with respect to Article III., to 
read: That a minimum contribution of three 
dollars shall constitute a church a member 
of the Conference. 

Resolved, That the Middle States Con- 
ference send to the Rev. James A. Fairley a 
message of cordial greetings and appreciation 


of the work which he accomplished while’ 


Secretary of this Conference, and its most 
sincere good wishes for his success in his new 
field of labor. 


A resolution of thanks to Unity Church, 
Montclair, N.J., for its hospitality was also 
passed. 


A Glorious Climax for Y. P. R. U. 


The Spring Drive of the Young People’s 
Religious Union closed last Sunday evening 
with the meeting in the Arlington Street 
‘Church, Boston, Mass. Rev. William L. 
Sullivan of New York addressed an audience 
of 597 people, which we think may be re- 
-garded as an unusually and auspiciously 
large number of people for a young people’s 
meeting. Although the organization ob- 
tained in the collection only $150 of the 
$3,000 it sought, it is not discouraged, be- 
lieving that members of the Unitarian de- 
nomination who have attended these six 
meetings, and who have reflected on the sig- 
nificance of their messages, will yet find it 
in their hearts to give the organization the 
money it needs for the coming year. We 
feel confident that Unitarians must soon 
realize that without the adequate function- 
ing of the Young People’s Religious Union 
the denominational life cannot persist in 
full vigor. We believe that it will yet im- 
press itself on mind and heart, not as the toy 
of children playing with pebbles on the shore, 
but as the ship of mariners, embarked like 
some modern and spiritual Columbus on the 
uncharted regions of the high seas, in quest of 
nothing less than the consummation of 
Unitarian ideals of morals and religion. 

The Young People’s Religious Union ex- 
presses its gratitude to all the speakers, to 
all the ministers, to all the silent and ob- 
scure workers, whose fidelity and loyal ser- 
vice have made these meetings the triumphs 
they have been. 

On Friday afternoon, May 24, at two 
o’clock, in the First Parish Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the organization will hold its 
twenty-second annual meeting. It will be 
necessary for the assembled delegates to re- 
ceive the report on the past year’s work, which 
has been marked by many innovations, to 
approve or disapprove these new methods and 
their results, and to authorize or to reject 
the specific policies and methods of the 
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In the evening, Mr. Walter Prichard Eaton 
will speak. Not too much can be said to 
urge every one, young and old, whatever 
their present affiliation or previous condition 
of servitude, to attend this evening meeting, 
for which we have secured so able a speaker, 
who is also a former president. 

All young people are urged to attend the 
outdoor picnic in Spring Grove, Wellesley, 
Mass., on Saturday, May 25. 

NELSON J. SPRINGER, 
Field Secretary. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The annual luncheon of the Tuckerman 
School Association will be given in Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Streét, Boston, Mass., on 
Saturday, May 18, at one o’clock. The 
Association is made up of past and present 
members of the School, to whom the privilege 
is given of inviting a limited number of 
friends when due notice is given the secretary 
that such invitations are desired. 

There is uncertainty about the correct 
address of some of the members. Will any 
who belong to the Association 
to receive the usual invitation let this 
notice remind them that their presence is de- 
sired,—and will they please send word, if 
they are coming, to the secretary, Miss 
Thalia Marion, 12 Kilsyth Road, Brookline? 
The luncheon tickets are fifty cents. 

The final class exercises of the School 
were over on Wednesday, although those 
students who are registered for courses at 
Simmons College will continue until those 
courses are finished. 

The closing Tuesday morning devotional 
service conducted by Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, 
on May 14, was especially inspiring. Mrs. 
Beatley’s subject, “Strengthening the Foun- 
dations,’”’ was based upon the statement 
of belief as given by Ex-President Eliot in 
the Symphony Hall Address. ; 

The graduating exercises of the School 
will be held on Thursday, May 23, at ten 
o’clock, in Channing Hall. The address will 
be given by Rey. Augustus M. Lord of Provi- 
dence, and a cordial invitation is extended to 
all friends of the School to be present. 
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War, Women, and Wages. 


CHARLES EF. SNYDER. 
(For the Fellowship of Social Justice.) 


One of the most striking evidences that 
America is at war is the widened field of work 
for women. ‘The scarcity of men has opened 
up jobs to women that never were thought of 
for them before. Now we are not much 
astonished,—a smile and a word of wonder 
at the first girl we see driving a butcher’s 
delivery car, and then on to the next of the 
changes that these days are rapidly pro- 
ducing. As to elevator operators and street- 
car conductors, they are ancient history, for 
they began such work six months ago. - 

Here is the history of woman’s economic 
freedom repeating itself. The necessities of 
the time suddenly erase the limits of custom 
and of prejudice, and sources of income are 
opened that formerly were closed. The 
women are working in steel mills and machine 
shops, and they say they like it for its novelty 
and its larger wages, and the employers seem 
to be satisfied. But this matter of neces- 
sity, grave as it is, is not all there is of the 
question, nor all there will be of it. 

Just as some folks have ardently embraced 
food conservation programmes for restaurants 
and dining-cars without making any reduction 
in prices where it is profitable to be patriotic, 
some other folks have seized the opportunity 
to hire women in the place of men at less 
wages. The girls, wanting these jobs, will 
work for less than the men. There is no 
very serious problem so long as the supply 
of men is small; but when the period of 
readjustment comes, the cheaper girl and 
the more expensive man will be in competi- 
tion. : 

So long as the woman can be hired for less 
wages for the same work as well done, she 
will have the job. But some of these jobs 
are work no woman ought todo. Labor that 
destroys the physical stamina, breaks down 
the vitality, or erases the finer qualities of 
the spirit of women spoils them for the social, 
racial, patriotic function of motherhood. 
When the vitality of a girl has been fed into 
a machine and wrought into cheap garments 
or steel shells so that she is physically played 
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out as a girl, she can never bear strong, 
healthy children. It is notable that one- 
third of our great infant-mortality occurs 
because the children are born with insuff- 
cient vitality to live; they just waste. 

Labor that rubs off the finer bloom from 
the souls of girls, coarsens them, interferes 
with their purer understandings, spoils them 
for that influence of motherhood which sur- 
rounds the growing children. The rough and 
coarsened woman may be a vital mother 
physically and fail utterly in the functions 
of home-making and of soul-growing which 
mark the spiritual side of mothers. 

Inescapable catastrophes thrust inescap- 
able necessities upon us. The necessity of 
to-day is compelling; before it all other 
considerations vanish. ‘That necessity is the 
_ greater as it carries with it the understanding 

that dictators, emperors, militarists, in- 
triguing diplomats, who cause such neces- 
sities must go forever into the junk pile, 
now that we have set our hand to the plough. 
But when the catastrophe is past, and we 
are gathering up the strings again, we must 
not be misled by cross-eyed views of woman’s 
freedom into condoning these employments 
that become woman’s destruction and the 
nation’s weakness. One of the remedies will 
be equal pay for equal work; then it will 
not be profitable to hire women for men’s 
work. Another of the remedies will be les- 
sened restrictions upon home-making and 
fewer obstacles to supporting a family, so 
that there will not be the necessity of girls 
competing with men for men’s work to keep 
from starving. And another remedy will 
be systematic education in those finer things 
of life until women prize them so they will 
hold them above all else. 


Mrs. Tilton’s Plea for Prohibition. 


Mrs. William ‘Tilton, chairman of the 
Committee of Sixty on National Prohibition 
and a director of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society, spoke on Thursday, April 18, before 
the Middle States Conference at Mont- 
clair, N.J. She called on all churches to 
form Ratification Committees. She said:— 

“My father was a Unitarian minister, 
and all my life I have moved in cool Uni- 
tarian circles until I began campaigning for 
a Dry Nation. This transferred me at 
once into the red-hot covenanting fervor 
of Baptist and Methodist circles, and I 
have to say that I think that tingling at- 
mosphere has a great deal to do with winning 
moral political victories and I am here to 
beg you to adopt this Cromwellian zeal in 
regard to National Prohibition. 

“Already eleven States have ratified, 
five of them wet States. We need 36 
States, and nothing could help more than to 
get New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania to ratify the National Prohibition 
Amendment. 

“Will you not, therefore, form in your 
church a Ratification Committee, whose 
functions shall be as follows:— 

“First, recognize that since we are to have 
National Prohibition we .want it enforced. 
Enforcement depends on feeling toward 
John Barleycorn just as a red-hot Baptist 
or a forward-marching Kansan feels, namely, 
that alcohol is a back number and a race- 
destroyer that no up-to-date community 
can countenance for one moment. ‘Then, 
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once you have captured this good hot 
hatred toward this race-destroyer, you want 
to pass it on to your friends, by circulation, 
systematic and continuous, of literature, 
and by every church carrying outside, just as 
the Baptists and Methodists do, educational 
posters on good-sized bulletin-boards. A 
poster staring a town in the face from a 
sightly church corner shows the town that 
somebody means business about alcohol. 
It builds up mental attitude. Of course, 
the poster should be a good, scientific one, 
straight to the point. 

“Second, your Ratification Committee 
should get behind the primaries of your 
town almost immediately and see that no 
wet legislator goes to your State Capitol 
this year. 

“Third, next fall you should write a letter 
to your State Anti-Saloon League, saying, 
‘What can we do to help Ratification?’ and 
then you should follow to the letter the 
League’s instructions, because there can be 
only one head in a political fight. But as 
politics is the last step of a moral reform, 
you must take this last step just like those 
fighting Covenanters that I saw at the 
Anti-Saloon League Convention in Washing- 
ton. Nine votes short in the House was the 
good ship Prohibition in the two weeks of 
last December before the vote passed. But 
those square-jawed Southern Methodists, 
those clean-limbed young Westerners,—were 
they daunted or were they cold? ‘They were 
not. With a fervor beyond the imagination 
of certain cool intellectuals so well known to 
us they would raise their clenched fist and 
cry, ‘By God’s grace, we will see this thing 
through!’ and through she came, the good 
ship Prohibition. 

“Now, Unitarians, clench your right hand 
and see this same good ship through your 
legislature, remembering the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, that this good ship carries 
in her hold more sorrow assuaged, more 
want supplied, than any other one tangible 
cause.” 


Madame Loyson’s Soldier Hospice. 


In once more acknowledging the generous 
gifts of friends for the support of Madame 
Hyacinthe Loyson’s hospital work for 
wounded and convalescent soldiers in France 
the committee feels that especial and grate- 
ful recognition should be given to the Chris- 
tian Register, whose repeated insertion of its 
appeals and reports have made it possible 
to reach a large and sympathetic audience, 
especially in the Unitarian fellowship. One 
might almost call it the Christian Register’s 
foreign-soldier service, so largely is this 
gratifying response due to the aid freely 
given to this cause for three years and a 
half past by its editors and publishers. 
Altogether, as will be seen by the annexed 
statement, nearly $5,300 have been con- 
tributed, over a thousand invalided soldiers, 
mostly from Belgium and the invaded dis- 
tricts of France, have been sheltered and 
restored, and a deal of other material and 
moral service rendered by this remarkable 
and consecrated American woman to her 
adopted countrymen. For the first time 
last autumn she took a few weeks’ vacation 
from her strenuous toil, a weakened heart 
demanding a temporary respite. But she is 
back again at her post of duty and self- 
sacrifice. Her house is in the -district now 
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being shelled by the German long-range 
cannon. The shells fall around it, shaking 
the frail structure. She writes that it is. 
surprising how one gets accustomed to the 
danger and racking of nerves which this 
involves. Yet it may be necessary for her 
patients’ sake to remove to safer quarters. 

It should be remembered that Madame 
Loyson’s work is entirely gratuitous, that 
her own private means are devoted to it, and 
our American contributions simply enlarge 
the scope and make lighter the burden of 
this devoted and patriotic woman. ‘This 
is an agonized hour in French history, and 
our aid was never more urgently needed. 
Contributions may be sent to Mrs. A. L. 
Wendte, Treasurer, 165 Hunnewell Avenue, 
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Newton, Mass. 

Amount previously scenes a Sah ee nestaee - $4,378. 67 
25.00 
Mrs. H. i. Stevens: os 05. 4s ices a 5.00 
Miss: C. §.Callender’.a ..- or civareuis avin tates 10.00 
Mrs. GL. Gibnore. 32 a ee eee 25.00 
aca Reed (additional). ; (2 eeun cee a eae 6.00 
5.00 
Mir. I ‘H. Brazier (additional) . . 10.00 
5.00 
Mise uM. dAutremont2oo: eects see sete 10.00 
Miss M. C. Metcalf (additional). ............. 17.00 
Miss C. H. Baslington (additional)............ 25.00 
EM. B,. (additional)... 36ers secon 5.00 
Miss Fanny/C.. Damm, 42:4. eco av) Paste 1.00 
Miss Lucy Lowell (additional)................ 25.00 
Mrs.. A. §. Garver (additional) .......4.....56 10.00 
C.. Ma Bi additional)...206 <2 ae heats 10.00 
Mys: A.B. Walkers oss osc odenccen mennentert 5.00 
S. HB. (additiongljee 2.21408. 5. iaestaes ca 25.00 
Mrs. 'C. V. Rileyissscusst.os os ese BA paces can 10.00 
Mrs. Henry FE. Warten... .cc5es we euton Pi 5.00 
Mrs, Herbest Smiths. 4. of Se oe seb ine 5.00 
New York League of Unitarian Women........ 29.00 
Dedham Alliance of Unitarian Women........ 5.00 
Second Unitarian Church Alliance of Brookline. . 10.00 
First Parish Women’s Alliance, Brookline. . 46.25 
Mrs. Isaac Sprague (additional)............. id 50.00 
Alice B. Willson (additional) Re Ma te 10.00 

National Unitarian Women’s Alliance Branches 
Cadditional) #2 ..0. se. some ces poe eet 164.00 
Ai Salem: Priend |. ic). «css sek heen eee 5.00 

National Unitarian Women’s Alliance Branches 
(additional) e200. 3 <a te ome tate vale eee 357-50 
$5,299.42 


Forwarded to Mrs. Loyson..............- 


For Children of Bible Lands. 


Further reports from the New York office 
of the American Committee for Armenian 
and Syrian Relief, just received at the office 
of the Department of Religious Education, 
American Unitarian Association, show the 
following contributions not previously ac- 
knowledged:— 


Previously acknowledged. ......4.......+00-0- $2,210.15 
Nov. 1917. Billerica, Mass.. pie ay oes Mia atens 75.00 
Decs xox7!, Montclair, Noy dens ectewen 50.00 
Newport, R.L..... 12.00 
Bernardston, Mass. 10.00 
Los Angeles, Cal. 8.00 
Braintree, Mass.. AE is II.00 
Jan. x928. Beverly, Mass, .. save do ot cmanensree 10.00 
Salem, Mass., Second Church...... 6.23 
Groton, Mass hsp aioe AE te ae Pte eal 2.50 
Winchendon, Mass. .......0:ses0 10.00 
Dorchester, Mass., Christ Church 2.00 
Feb.. 1028. Lancaster, Mass... 5 feds je cate ter 126.00 
April, 1918. Toronto, Canada...............6. 10.00 
n Arbor, DMIGHS iis. a creel sisaee 6.65 
Pepperell, Mass............. ites 4.00 
Providence, R.I., Westminster 
Church os iio aethe sin oe Sete 21.00 
Newton, Mass., Channing Church. . 21.00 
Urbana, TU. s.5 ae otee, eters canal 5.00 
‘Walthang, Mass... iim ors chactaie ences 15.29 
Lowell, Mass.:— 
First Unitarian- Sunday 
SCHOOLS. austen sie cbe nates -90 
High Street tea ee 
Sunday School......... 31-79 
Orlando, Fla., additional. ......... 3.00 
Total to date: sates. cot loinc peretienagistc ers $2,650.64 


All contributions should be sent directly 
to Cleveland H. Dodge, Ateastrety 1 Madison 
Avenue, New ‘er City. i 
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Chroughout the Church. 


[A parish news letter should not exceed in any case 250 
words. It will be more readable if it is even less. Please 
remember, we wish to hear from every congregation.— 
EpITor.] 


- Announcements. 


The annual public meeting of the Lend a 
Hand Society will be held in the South 
Congregational Church, Boston, Mass., on 
Saturday, May 18, at 2.30p.m. Dr. Wilfred 
T. Grenfell will speak. 


The Grace Chapel Alliance, Green Harbor, 
Mass., will hold its annual fair, Aug. 7 and 8, 
1918. Contributions gratefully received. 
Mrs. Benjamin N. Marden, president; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Peterson, secretary, Green Harbor, 
Mass. 


At the business meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, 10 A.M., 
Thursday, May 23, at Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Mass., there will be two 
addresses on ‘‘The Fellowship and the Free 
Religious Association,’ by Rev. Frank C. 
Doan and Rey. George Grover Mills. At 
the adjourned meeting, beginning at 2 P.m., 
there will be two addresses: ‘‘The Party of 
the Third Part,’’ by Rev. Maxwell Savage, 


_and ‘“‘The Conservation of Sanity,’’ by Rev. 


George L. Thompson. On Friday, May 24, 
at 3 P.M., a Round Table Conference of the 
members of the Fellowship for Social Justice 
and the Free Religious Association will be 
held at the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Meetings and Conferences. 
SocisL, SERVICE CoUNCIL OF UNITARIAN 
WomeEn.—The Social Service Council of 
Unitarian Women held its twenty-seventh 
public meeting at Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., on Thursday, May 2, at 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


THE UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR 
SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Thursday, May 23, 1918 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston 


Morning Session, 10 o’clock 
Business MEETING. 


Two Addresses on 


“Tur FELLOWSHIP AND THE FREE RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION” 
Speakers:— , 
Rey. Frank C. Doan, President Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice, Director Free Religious Associ- 
ation. 


Rev. George Grover Mills, General Secretary Free 


Religious Association, Director Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice. 


Afternoon Session, 2 o’clock 


Two addresses:— 

“Tar PARTY of THE TutrD Part,” Rev. Maxwell 
Savage, Director Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. 

“Tae CONSERVATION OF SANiIty,” Rey. George L. 
Thompson. 


Friday, May 24, 3 P.M. 


Rounp Taste ConrEerENcE of the Members of the 
Free Religious Association and the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice, at the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy 
Street. Short addresses by officers common to both. 


The Christian Register 


10.30 A.M. Mrs. Cheever, who has charge 
of the gardens at Norfolk House Centre, 
told of that work. Last year, she said, 
they had three different plots, one containing 
fifty-four gardens, another thirty-eight, and 
the third, twenty-eight, each about ten by 
twelve feet. These were cultivated with 
such good results that the children were able 
to take something home every day during 
the season. The plots were too small to 
raise enough for canning besides, so blue- 
berries and tomatoes were bought in order 
to teach the process of canning. Apart 
from the value of the food that goes home is 


Unitarian Sunday School Society 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Thursday, May 23, 1918 
Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston 


Afternoon Session. 


2.00 Devotional Service. Conducted by Rev. Howard 
C. Gale, Norwell, Mass. 
2.15 Transaction of Business:— 
Reports of the Clerk and the Treasurer. Appoint- 
ment of Committees. Election of Officers. 
General Business. 
2.30 President’s Annual Report. 
3.15 Topic, “Cultivating the Spirit of Reverence” (ten- 


minute addresses, with demonstrations) :— 

1. “Through Teaching How to Worship,” by 
Edward H. Letchworth, Superintendent of 
the First Unitarian Sunday School, Buffalo, 
N.Y 


Demonstration: A service prepared for the 
Sunday-school session, used with the audience 
by the speaker. 

2. “Through the Service of Graduation,” by Rev. 
Harry Lutz, Newton, Mass. 

Demonstration: The speaker will offer an order 
of procedure for graduation exercises. 

3. “Through Special Service Celebrations,” by Miss 
Marguerite Emilio, Superintendent of the 
Sunday School of the Second Congregational 
Society, Lynn, Mass. 

Demonstration: Part of an Easter Pageant. 
Theme: “The Immortality of Love and 
Service.” Tableau, with music. 


Evening Session. 


Song Service. Conducted by Grant Drake,Organ- 
ist of the First Congregational Society, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

Prayer, by Rev. John Baltzly. 

Two five-minute addresses, giving the story of the 
war work of two Sunday-school classes:— 

(a) “Our Service Flag of Twenty-two Stars,” by 
Clarence W. Knowles, Vice-President of 
the Hale Class, Christ Church, Dorchester, 


7.45 


8.00 


Mass. 

(6) “Our Calendar of War Verse and What it Did 
for the Red Cross,” by Mrs. Ruth A. 
Letchworth, Teacher of Young Women’s 
Class, Collegiate Department, First Uni- 
tarian Sunday School, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Address, ‘‘New Forces in Religious Education,” by 
Stephen Pierce Duggan, Ph.D., Department of 
Education, the College of the City of New York. 

Address, “The Soul of Youth and the War,” by Rev. 

Caroline Bartlett Crane, Chairman Michigan 

Division, Women’s Committee, Council of Na- 

tional Defense. 


8.15 


8.45 
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the moral effect,—the working together out- 
doors, the fact that the hardest work brings 
the best results, etc.,—which cannot be 
calculated in money. Mr. Edward V. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association for the choice of officers 
and the transaction of other business will be 
held in Boston, Mass., at Tremont Temple, 
on Tuesday, May 21, beginning at ro.0o A.M. 


Louis C. Cornisu, Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL 
LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN LAYMEN 


will hold its dinner and annual meeting at 
the Engineers’ Club, No. 2 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, on Monday evening, May 20. 
Dinner will be served promptly at 6 o’clock. 
Business dress. The addresses will be by 


CHARLES E. Warez, Esq., 
President of the League. 


Mr. W. R. Batcu, 
War Correspondent of 
the Boston Transcript. 


Members of Unitarian men’s clubs are cor- 
dially invited to attend. Tickets for the dinner 
are $1.50each. Make checks or money orders 
payable to Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. No TICKETS SOLD AFTER May 17. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Wednesday, May 22, 1918 


Dinner will be served at 6 p.m. 


Hon. Geo. H. Ellis, Presiding Officer. 

The speakers will be Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
of Boston, Judge Julian W. Mack of Chicago, 
Rey. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, 
Hon. James M. Beck of New York. 


Tickets at $2.50 each are on sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. W. B. CLARKE Co., 26 Tremont Street. 


First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
$1; remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking. 


Applications for tickets may be made to the Secretary, 
eran by check, and will be filled in the order 
received. 


Music as usual during the evening. 
Speaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 
N. Winturop Rosinson, Secretary. 
95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


2pP.M. Business meeting. . . Election of Officers. Report of Field Secretary. 
5pm. Reception to old and new officers. 
7.30 p.m. WALTER PRICHARD EATON speaks. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION 


Twenty-second Annual Meeting 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH, Cambridge 
MAY 24, 1918 
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Hickey, Executive Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Immigration, told of the 
work of the Bureau. The problem in 
Massachusetts is an intense one, as the 
State is as foreign as any in the United 
States. One-third of the population is 
foreign-born,s and another third consists 
of the children of foreign-born parents. 
Since our entry into the war the problem 
has grown with the growth of manufact- 
uring, Massachusetts being a leading State 
in cotton and woollen manufacture. Mr. 
Hickey stated that 80 per cent. of the 
employees in the cotton mills are foreign- 
born, and in the woollen mills 90 per 
cent. ‘This means good or ill as the prob- 
lem is well handled or neglected. It has 
been neglected. The Bureau has worked 
out the logical way to attack the prob- 
lem of Americanization, or, as Mr. Hickey 
said, the instilling of the, American spirit 
and ideals into the immigrant. To do 
this the great essential is a knowledge of 
English,—a speaking acquaintance with the 
language,. at least. The evening schools 
have failed in this, partly on account of 
suspicion of our purposes in the minds of the 
immigrants. They often will not believe 
we want to help them, and it is necessary 
to establish a definite contact with them in 
order to gain their confidence. The Bureau 
of Information at the State House has been 
established with this end in view. Here 
. the immigrant can come, or write, to find 
out about anything that bothers him. Ina 
little over four months more than four 
thousand people have consulted this Bureau, 
and now they and their friends know that 
the State House means something for them. 
A bureau on Hanover Street will soon be 
opened, which will be open evenings, and 
similar bureaus are to be opened in Spring- 
field and other parts of the State. Mr. Hickey 
advocated the direct method of teaching 
English which is now being used in Detroit 
with great success. This method gives a 
good working knowledge of English in a 
very few weeks. There are to be courses to 
train teachers in this method at different nor- 
mal schools in Massachusetts. M. R. S. 


Parish News Letters. 


Samuel Raymond Maxwell: Since Novem- 
ber, when the minister was forced by ill 
health to take a year’s leave of absence, it 
has been the task of the parish to ‘‘carry on”’ 
without the minister’s wise and inspiring 
leadership. ‘This work they have done with 
unabated earnestness and devotion. ‘Though 
the scarcity of coal made it necessary to 
suspend the Sunday vespers and teas which 
formed such a feature of the work of the 
church among the students, it brought the 
’ pleasure of welcoming the people of the 
Brighton church for two months of union 
services. The fellowship of the minister 
and his people was a welcome stimulus in 
meeting the problems of the year. The 
Women’s Alliance and the Second Church 
Club have continued their good works de- 
spite the many extra demands. In addition 


POINT BREEZE INN 


Woods, fields and rocky seashores. An ideal place 
for a restful summer outing. Rates, $11.50 up. 
Folder. J. H. Ambrose, Medomak, Me. 


The Christian Register 


to the meetings of these organizations twice 
a week large groups have come to the parish 
The 
Men’s Club with the help of the women of 
the parish and the parish assistant has con- 
ducted a series of successful evening parties 


house to make surgical ' dressings. 


for men of the service in training near Boston. 


The service-flag of the church bears seventeen 


stars, one gold, in memory of Sergt. Harry F. 
Ditmars, killed in action in France. 


growth. 
used as a weighing station in the Child 
Welfare campaign. 


DoRCHESTER, Mass.—Channing Church, 
Rev. S. C. Beane: The annual meeting of 
the church, April 24, registered a prosperous 
year, in spite of war conditions. The smallest 
congregation was on Sunday, December 30, 
a severe day, when other churches in the 
neighborhood were closed. Forty-one were 
present. The largest congregation was on 
the afternoon of Christmas Sunday, when 
nearly two hundred were present. ‘The 
average attendance was larger than for 
several years. The Sunday-school report 
showed a flourishing condition of affairs. 
On the second Sunday in June, six children 
were baptized, and ten people were received 
into the fellowship of the church. All 
church bills were reported paid, with a 
balance in the treasury considerably larger 
than that of last year. Social activities for 
the year included a Sunday-school picnic, 


a vacation social, a harvest supper, three | 4 


Sunday-school parties, a Sturtevant Circle 
luncheon, a Boy Scout entertainment, four 
dances under the auspices of Channing 
Guild, and a whist party. Channing Church 
was one of the first of our Boston churches to 
interest itself in the sailors. On account of 
its location, it has been the scene of frequent 
suppers and dances for enlisted men. ‘There 
are thirteen stars on our service-flag. Mr. 
Beane has already seen four months’ service 
as a volunteer chaplain at Forts Standish, 
Warren, Andrew, Revere, Banks, and Heath; 
also at the naval district covering the re- 
ceiving ship at Boston, the Navy Yard at 
Charlestown, and the Training School at 


Bumkin Island. The people of Unitarian | 
Boston, Mass.—The Second Church, Rev. | 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in abe form of need are given practical hel, 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes an 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

hose within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate witb the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

PresipENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESWENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs, Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, fr Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SecrETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


The 
School of Religion has been in the charge of 
Miss Caroline L,. Carter and shows gratifying 
In May the parish house is to be 
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churches are urged to send the names of all 
men stationed at these points to the minister’s 
address, 29 Mayfield Street, Dorchester. 


HUBBARDSTON, Mass.—Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. H. R. Hubbard: 
April 21 was Service-Flag Day with this 
ancient parish. Back of the pulpit in the 
old meeting-house, which was built in 1773, 
was a service-flag decorated with eight stars, 
representing the men who are in the service 
of the country, either in training-camps or 
at the front. Singing was from the pam- 
phlet “Songs for Use in Time of War.’ 
The pastor read from the book of selections 
“For Freedom and Humanity.” At the 
close of the sermon the congregation rose and 
stood while the names of the young men were 
read. ‘The singing of ‘‘America” closed the 
exercises. The service list is as follows: 
George Gilman Davis, Elihu Howard Kelton, 
William Harvey Leonard, Forrest Edward 
Lombard, Orrin Stone Thompson, Percival 
Lawrence Warner, Winfield George Wells, 
Silas Morrison Wheeler. One of these, Mr. 


WANTED.— A Capable Protestant Woman tor 
general work, in a family of three ladies. Must be 
neat, and have good references. No washing. Apply 
any evening after six o’clock at 29 Cedar St., Roxbury. 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 


_ A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN, Episcopalian, living 
in the country, would like to share house and financial 
responsibilities with one or two other women for the summer. 
ouse, seventeen miles from Boston: has all modern con- 
veniences with opportunity for a vegetable garden. Blue 
and Sharon Hills in full view, and large pond with bathing 
beach within ten minutes’ walk. Address: J. Fremont Beale, 
930 North Street, Westwood, Mass. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


Established 56 years _ Tel., Dorchester 2010, 2011 
R. & E. F. GLEASON 
UNDERTAKERS 
335 WASHINGTON STREET 


Near Harvard 


DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Church 
school at 9.45 A.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting - 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, May 1g. Subject, “The Reality of God.” 
Church service at rr A.M. Church school at 9.45 A.M. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Mr. Snow 
will preach. Open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (2630) corner Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
Union services with Central Church, Berkeley and New- 


| bury Streets, in this building. Morning service at 10.30. 
| Sunday-school at 9.15 A.M. Church open daily 9 to 5. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (16 The Ol 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. . Samu 
| R, Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 a.m. Morn- 


ing service at rr. Sermon by Rev. Albert R. Vail. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham y 
minister. Disciples School at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten and 
Primary at 1: A.M, Church service at 11 A.M. Preaching 
by the minister. Subject, “At the Beautiful Gate. 

Whitsunday Communion after church service. All seats 
are free on. a cordial invitation is extended to the public. 
Take Chestnut Hill (Ipswich Street) car to Jersey Street. — 


May 
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Street, Boston. 


The Christian Register 


THe First THREE 


EVENINGS IN ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


Sunday, May 19, at 7.45 o’clock 


Rev. Minot Simons, of Cleveland, Ohio, will preach the Anniversary 
Sermon in the Arlington Street Church. 


Monday, May 20, at 8.00 o’clock 


Lt.-Com. Thomas M. Osborne, of Portsmouth, N.H., will speak at 
the First Parish Church, Harvard Square, Cambridge. 


Tuesday, May 21, at 7.30 o’clock 


Open House at the American Unitarian Association Building, 25 Beacon 
Singing of Patriotic Hymns at 8.30 in Channing Hall. 


Plan to be in BOSTON for the week 
MAY 19-24, 1918 


LET US “GET TOGETHER” 
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Thompson from Camp Devens, was present, 
and at the Sunday-school session which 
followed immediately he gave a short talk on 
the life in camp, and answered the questions 
put to him by several of the young people. 


MEADVILLE, Pa.—Independent Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. Henry T. Secrist: The 
church has received a legacy of $2,000 by the 
will of Mrs. Emma Cullum Cortazzo. The 
church recently voted to increase the min- 
ister’s salary, making the increase apply also 
to the part of the fiscal year already gone. 


MENOMONIE, Wis.—First Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Rev. Walter A. Smith: The names on the 
Honor Roll of this church are: Paul E. 
Bailey, Franham A. Clark, Andrew J. Mac- 
millan, Warren FE, Niles, John R. Patterson, 
J. B. Tainter. 


NeEwvron, Mass.—Channing Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. Harry Lutz: The names on the 
Roll of Honor of this church are: Curry M. 
Bartlett, Gordon M. Berry, Richard B. 
Berry, Henry S. Bothfeld, Chauncey Bryant 
(died in France), Philip H. Burt, Charles 
Hamlin Carpenter, Carolyn Clarke, Henry 
W. Clarke, Paul W. Cutler, George Henry 
Daniels, Harold Clay Daniels, Curtis Delano, 
‘Edward T. Emerson, Otis L. Farley, William 
Ingraham Fearing, Channing E. Harwood, 
Edward KE. Hayward, Robert J. Holmes, 
Alfred R. McIntyre, Edward B. Smith, 
Richard A. H. Smith, Raymond Stanley, 
Blanchard Stebbins, Bruce R. Ware, Jr., 
John W. Webber, Wallis W. Webber, John 


Berkeley Wells, Donald B. Wheeler, Lucius 
B. Wheeler. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, PA.—Joseph Priestley 
Memorial Society: Since the death of the 
pastor, Rev. H. D. Catlin, in last June, 
the church has had no services. The few 


who constitute the congregation are keeping | 


up the property expenses on the church, and 
contributing to a recently formed branch of 
The Alliance, but are not undertaking any- 
thing more active in these strenuous days, 
when every hour of time and every dollar of 
cash must be devoted to. Red Cross and other 
branches of war work. Some will hardly 
live to see the end of it, but all must hope for 
a better condition for the coming generations. 


Quincy, ILny.—Second Congregational So- 
ciety: Following are the names on the Honor 
Roll: Elizabeth Bert, Harry Blasland, Ralph 
Keller, Roy Keller, Richard B. McCarl, 
Albert Merkle, Lester Meyer, Burton Mont- 
gomery, Edmund Montgomery, Hosmer 
Montgomery, Robert Montgomery, Channing 
Powers, Albert Spohrs, Grace Westerman, 
Paul Westerman, John G. Wheelock. 


WaLTHAM, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. J. P. MacCarthy: The Roll of Honor of 
the church follows: Charles E. Bacon, 
Putnam Barnes, J. Lyman Bogert, Leslie 
Chapin, Harold Eaton, Mason Harris, 
William A. Hill, Carl Kenny, Fairchilds 
MacCarthy, Rev. J. P. MacCarthy, Dwight 
O’Hara, Fitch. O’Hara, Skidmore O’Hara, 
Lieut. Josiah B. Rutter, Kendall Saunders, 
Robert Savory, Kenneth Smiley, Frederick C, 


a) 


Stearns; Home Guard—George P. Drury, 
Henry C. Eaton, Louis A. Phillips, Arthur 
P. Teele. 


West Roxpury, Mass.—First Parish, 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold: The names on the 
Honor Roll are: Walter C. Baldwin, James 
E. Estabrook, Newell Foster, Warren F. 
Freeman, Jr., Manson Glover, Roy Hall, 
Martin Heiligmann, William MHeiligmann, 
Lawrence Irving, Ralph Irving, Arnold 
Morse, Howard Morse, Nathan Morse, Otis 
Moulton, Herbert Plimpton. 


Personal. 


Rev. Troward H. Marshall, Ph.D., at one 
time minister of the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society at Rochester, N.Y., 
expects to sail this month for France, where 
he is assigned for Y. M. C. A. work with the 
French Army. ‘The exact nature of the work 
which he will do will not be determined until 
he reaches Paris. It may be educational or 
recreational, for which he is well fitted, the 
distinctively religious work being carried on 
by French priests. Mrs. Marshall will carry 
on their work as professional tutors during 
Dr. Martshall’s absence. 


Hospitality of B. Y. M. C. U. 


The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 
48 Boylston Street, offers the hospitality of 
its library, correspondence, reception, and 
other rooms to all clergymen and laymen 
visiting Boston during Anniversary Week, 
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Pleasantries. 


In Cleveland, Ohio, John L. Thomaszewski 
said he wanted to change his name to 


Thomas because ‘‘two-cylinder names sound. 


more patriotic than twin-sixes.’’ ‘The judge 
agreed. 


Tommy (after operation): ‘‘ What with 
sister ’ere, an’ them lilies, I thought I was in 
?eaven, when I first came round, till I seed 
Bill yonder in the next bed!’’—Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal. 


“T don’t think I deserve zero on this 
examination,’”’ said the pupil, as he took his 
geometry papers. ‘‘No, I do not either, 
John, but that was the lowest I could give 


” 


you,” said the teacher. 


One of the happiest compliments ever 
paid to Gladstone was Lord Houghton’s. 
“T haven’t seen you for ages. I live the life 
of a dog,” said the hard-worked statesman. 
“Ves,” said Lord Houghton, ‘“‘of a St. 
 Ptiaades the savior of men.’”’—London Chron- 
icle. 


An Indian soldier from Oklahoma was 
home on a furlough. ‘‘Do you know what 
you are fighting for, John?’’ asked a white 
man. ‘‘Yes, me know,’’. answered the 
Indian. ‘‘Well, what are you fighting for, 
John?” ‘“‘Make whole world Democratic 
party,” answered the Indian—Kansas City 
Journal. 


It isa custom among the Chinese that 
friendly letters shall contain messages of 
affection for all the family connections of the 
correspondent, of both sexes. A letter re- 
ceived by an American missionary, at home 
on leave from China, ended in the following 
way: ‘‘Give my love to all your family and 
friends, both fernal and infernal.” v. 


Two Americans returning from France 
stood on the deck of their steamship idly 
watching the shore-line as the boat came 
up the bay. ‘Our old friend, the Goddess 
of Liberty,” said one, nodding in the direction 
of Bartholdi’s statue. ‘‘Fine attitude hers!” 
“Yes,” said the other, ‘‘and typically Ameri- 
can, too—hanging to a strap!”—New York 
Evening Post. 


Prof. X was exhuming the wrapt body of 
an ancient Egyptian before a body of tourists. 
“Judging from the utensils about him,” 
remarked the Professor, “this mummy must 
have been an Egyptian plumber.”’ ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
it be interesting,’ said a romantic young lady, 
“sf we could bring him to life?’’ ‘‘What?” 
returned Prof. X. ‘‘And pay him for his 
time?’”’—Browning’s Magazine. 


The oldest inhabitant disposed of ghosts, 
we are told, in this fashion, to the disap- 
pointment of the purchasers of an old 
Revolutionary house, who counted on the re- 
ported Banquo’s familiars with pride: ‘“‘ Huh! 
Ha’ants? I ain’t no b’liever in ha’ants! 
’S I sums it up, them that dies an’ goes to 
the Good Place don’t want to come back, an’ 
them that dies an’ goes to t’other, can’t—an’ 
there ye be!” ; 


“T see that your rivals advertise that their 
cows are all contented,” said the woman 
over the telephone to the grocer’s clerk. 
“T shall begin to take their milk unless I 
am assured that your cows are all happy.” 
The clerk begged her to hold the line a mo- 
ment. When he had his voice under control 
he returned. “I’ve just been looking up the 
books, mum,” said he, “and I am happy to 
say we have not received a complaint from 
a single cow.” 
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MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 
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demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical, 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. SournwortH, President. 
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Meadville, Pennsylvania 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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REVISED PROGRAMME OF 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 


51st ANNUAL CONVENTION AND FESTIVAL 
Thursday, May 23, and Friday, May 24, 1918 


TuHurspAY, MAy 23, 8 P.M. Annual Business Meeting 
and Reception for Members, at 2 Jefferson Hall, 
Trinity Court, Dartmouth Steet, near the Copley- 
Plaza. 
Fray, May 24, 10 A.M. The Convention. Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont Temple. 
General Subject; “The World Horizon and the Spir- 
itual Outlook.” 
The President, John Haynes Holmes, in the Chair. 
The Annual Address, by President John Haynes 
Holmes. 
“The Religious Outlook in England,” by S. K. 
Ratcliffe of London. 
“The Outlook for Religion in America,” by Harry 
Foster Bums, Minister, First Parish, Meet- 
ing House Hill. 
“The Outlook for Religion in China,” Fu Yun 
Chang of Peking, Student of Oriental and 
Occidental Ethics and Jurisprudence. 
Frmay, MAY 24,3P.M. Round Table Conference of Mem- 
bers of the Free Religious Association and the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, at the 
Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street. Short ad- 
dresses by officers common to both organizations. 


Frmay, May 24,6 P.M. THE FESTIVAL. Hotel Vic- 
toria, Dartmouth Street, corner Newbury. 


General Subject: “The Rising Tide of Democracy— 
with Special Reference to the Russian Revolu- 
tion, President Wilson’s Democratic Diplomacy, 
the Inter-Allied and British Labor Party Pro- 
grammes.” 

Toastmaster, George Grover Mills. 


Speakers: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, S. K. Rat- 
cliffe, Miss Elizabeth Hasanovitz, author of “One 
of Them— Chapters of a Passionate Autobiog- 
raphy,” Dr. Ambrose W. Vernon of Brookline, 
Loy Chang of Peking, China, Prof. Clarence R. 

Skinner, Tufts College, Prof. Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow Dana, formerly of Columbia, «Dr. 
Frank Carleton Doan, author of “Religion and 
the Modern Mind,” Curtis W. Reese of Des 
Moines, Ia., and Demarest Lloyd. Music by 
the Victoria Orchestra. 

The audience at this meeting will be limited to the 
subscribers to the supper. 

Tickets to the supper, one dollar each, may be obtained 
by mail or in person from the Secretary, Room 
533, 120 Boylston Street, telephone Beach 6899, 
or Miss Dorothy Routledge, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Checks may be made payable to 
the Free Religious Association of America. 


For tickets by mail, self-addressed stamped envelope 
should be sent. 
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